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FOUND! 


By Frep. M. Waitt. 


T was getting late: the last omnibus had gone, and the few 
remaining pedestrians in the Euston Road were hurrying 
homeward, anxious to leave that dismal thoroughfare behind. The 
footsteps, gradually growing fainter, seemed to leave a greater deso- 
lation, though one man at least appeared to be in no hurry as he 


strode listlessly along, as if space and time were of one accord to 
him. A tall, powerful figure, with bronzed features and a long 
brown beard, betrayed the traveller; and, in spite of the moody 
expression of face, there was a kindly gleam in the keen grey eyes— 
the air of one who, though he would have been a determined enemy, 
would doubtless have proved an equally staunch friend. 

A neighbouring clock struck twelve, and Lancelot Graham 
increased his pace ; anything was better than the depressing gloom 
of this dismal thoroughfare, with its appearance of decayed gentility 
and desolate grimy pretentiousness. But at this moment a smart 
pull at the pedestrian’s coat-tails caused him to turn round sharply, 
with all his thoughts upon pickpockets bent. But what he saw was 
the figure of a child barring his path, as if intent upon obstructing 
his further progress. 

“ T’se lost,” said the little one simply ; “ will you please find me.’ 

Graham bent down, so that his face was on a level with the tiny 
speaker. ‘They were immediately beneath a gas-lamp, and the 
astonished man, as he gazed carefully at the child, found her regard- 
ing him with eyes of preternatural size and gravity. There was not 
one particle of fear in the small face, in its frame of bright sunny 
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hair—nothing but the calm resolute command of one who issues 
orders and expects them to be obeyed ; a child quaintly, but none the 
less handsomely dressed, and evidently well cared for and nourished. 

Graham pulled his beard in some perplexity, and looked round 
with a faint anticipation of finding a policeman. Like most big 
men, he had a warm corner in his heart for children, and there was 
something in the tiny mite’s imperiousness which attracted him 
strangely. 

“ And whose little girl are you ?” he asked, gravely. 

“ T’se mamma’s, and I’se lost, and please will you find me.” 

“ But I have found you, my dear,” Graham responded helplessly, 
but not without an inward laugh at the childish logic. 

“Yes, but you haven’t found me prop’ly. I want to be found nice, 
and taked home to mamma, because I’se so dreffly hungry.” 

The ingenuous speaker was without doubt the child of a refined 
mother, as her accent and general air betrayed. It was a nice quan- 
dary, nevertheless, for a single man, said Lance Graham to himself, 
considering the hour and the fact of being a prisoner in the hands of 
an imperious young lady, who not only insisted upon being found, 
but made a point of that desirable consummation being conducted 
in an orthodox manner. 

“ Well, we will see what we can do for you,” said Graham, be- 
coming interested as well as amused. “ But you must tell me where 
you live, little one.” 

She looked at him with quiet scorn, as if such a question from a 
man was altogether illogical and absurd. But, out of consideration 
for such lamentable ignorance, the child vouchsafed the desired 
information. 

“ Why ”—with widely-open blue eyes—“ I live with mamma 

“This is awful,” groaned the questioner. “And where does 
mamma live ?” 

“* Why, she lives with me ; we both live together.” 

Graham leaned against the lamp-post and laughed outright. To 
a lonely man in London—and Alexander Selkirk in his solitude was 
no more excluded from his fellows than a stranger in town—the 
strange conversation was at once pleasant and piquant. When he 
recovered himself a little, he asked with becoming and respectful 
gravity for a little information concerning the joint-author of the 
little blue-eyed maiden’s being. 

“ He’s runned away,” she replied with a little extra solemnity. 
“ He runned away just before I became a little girl.” 

Lance became conscious of approaching symptoms of another fit 
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of laughter, only something in the fearless violet eyes checked the 
rising mirth. 

‘“ He must have been a very bad man, then,” he observed. 

“ He runned away,” repeated the child, regarding her new-found 
friend with reproachful gravity, “and mamma loves him, she does.” 

* And do you love him too, little one ?” 

“Yes, I lovehim too. And when I say my prayers I say, ‘ Please 
God, bless dear runaway papa, and bring him home again, for Jesus’ 
sake, amen.’” 

Graham, hard cynical man of the world as he was, did not laugh 
again. 

A man must be far gone, indeed, if such simple earnestness and 
touching belief as this cannot move him to the core. All the warmth 
and love in his battered heart went out to the child in a moment. 

*T do not know what to do with you,” he observed. “I do not 
know who your mamma is, but I must look after you, young lady.” 

“T’se not a young lady ; I’se Nelly. Take me home to mamma.’ 

“ But I don’t know where she is,” said Graham forlornly 

“Then take me home to your mamma.” 

“ Confiding,” said Graham, laughing again, “not to say com- 
placent, only unfortunately I don’t happen to have one.” 

“T dess you’re too big,” said Nelly, with a little nod, and then, as 
if the whole matter was comfortably settled, “Carry me.” 

“Suppose I take you home with me ?” Grahamn observed, having 
quickly abandoned the idea of proceeding to the nearest police- 
station, “and then we can look for mamma in the morning. I think 
you had better come with me,” he added, raising the light burden in 
his arms. 

“ All right,” Nelly replied, clasping him lovingly round the neck, 
and laying her smooth cheek comfortably against his bronzed face. 
“I fink that will be very nice. Then you can come and see mamma 
in the morning, and perhaps she will let you be my new papa.” 

“What about the other one?” asked Graham. 

**Oh, then I can have two,” replied the little lady, by no means 
abashed ; “‘ we can play at horses together. Where do you live?” 

The speaker put this latter, question with great abruptness, as 
children will when they speak of matters quite foreign to the subject 
under discussion. 

“Not very far from here,” Lance replied meekly. 

“T’se so glad. I’se dvefiy hungry. And I like milk for supper.” 

Mr. Graham smiled at this broad hint, and dutifully promised 
that the desired refreshment should be forthcoming at any cost. 
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The walk, enlivened by quaint questions and scraps of childish 
philosophy, proved to be a short one, and, indeed, from Euston 
Road to Upper Bedford Place can scarcely be called a long journey. 
So Graham carried his tiny acquaintance to his room, and installed 
her in state before the fire, bidding her remain there quietly while he 
retired to consult his landlady upon the important question of supper. 

Little Nelly’s remark was not beside the mark, when she confessed 
to the alarming extent of her appetite, for the bread and milk dis- 
appeared with considerable celerity, nor did the imperturbable young 
lady disdain a plate of biscuitssuggested by Graham as a follower. 
Once the novelty of the situation had worn off, he began to enjoy the 
pleasant sensation, and to note with something deeper than pleasure 
his visitor’s sage remarks and noticeable absence of anything like 
shyness. When she had concluded her repast, she climbed upon his 
knee in great content. 

“ Tell me a tale,” she commanded ; “a nice one.” 

“Yes, my darling, certainly,” Graham replied, feeling as if he 
would have attempted to stand on his head, if she had called for 
that form of entertainment. ‘ What shall I tell you about?” 

“Bears. The very, very long one about the three bears.” 

“JT am afraid I can’t remember that,” Lance returned meekly. 
** You see, my education has been neglected. If it had been tigers 
now a 

“Well,” said the imperious Nelly, with a sigh of resignation, and 
perhaps a little in deprecation of such deplorable ignorance, “ I 
dess the bears will have to wait. Only it must be about a real 
tiger.” 

Graham, obedient to this request, proceeded to relate a personal 
adventure in the simplest language at his command. That he should 
be so doing did not appear to be the least ludicrous. As if he had 
been a family man, and the child his own, he told the thrilling story. 

“T like tales,” said Nelly, when at length the thrilling narrative 
concluded. “ Did you ever see a real lion?” 

“Often. And now, isn’t it time little girls were in bed ?” 

“But I don’t want to go to bed. And I never go till I’se said 
my prayers.” 

“Well, say them now, then.” 

“When I’se a bit gooder. I’se got a naughty think inside me 
When the naughty think’s gone, then I’ll say my prayers.” 

“But I want to go to bed myself.” 

“You can’t go till I’se gone,” Nelly returned conclusively. 
* Tell me all about lions.” 
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“ Don’t know anything about lions.” 

“Then take me home to mamma.” 

“ My dear child,” said Graham, with a gravity he was far from 
feeling, “can’t you understand that you must wait till morning. 
They have made you a nice bed, and it’s very late for little girls to 
be up.” 

“ Let me see it. Carry me.” 

The imperious tones were growing very drowsy. When at length 
Graham’s rubicund, good-natured landlady called him into the room, 
he stopped in the doorway in silent admiration of perhaps the 
prettiest picture he had ever seen. With her face fresh and rosy, 
her fair golden hair twisted round her head, she stood upon the bed 
and held out a pair of arms invitingly. 

“What, not asleep yet?” he asked, “and nearly morning, too.” 

The old look of reproach crept into the child’s sleepy eyes. ‘‘ Not 
till I have said my prayers. Take me on your lap while I say 
them.” 

Graham placed the little one on his knee, listening reverently to 
the broken medley of words uttered with the deepest solemnity. Yet 
every word was distinctly uttered, even to the plea for the absent 
father, till the listener found himself wondering what kind of man 
this recalcitrant parent might be. Presently Nelly concluded. “ And 
God bless you,” she exclaimed lovingly, accompanying her words 
with a kiss. ‘“ And now I will go to sleep.” 

When Graham woke next morning he did so with a violent pain at 
his chest, and a general feeling that his beard was being forcibly torn 
from his chin. It was early yet, but his tiny visitor was abroad. 
She had established herself upon the bed, where she was engaged in 
some juvenile amusement, in which the victim’s long beard apparently 
played an important part in the programme. As he opened his eyes 
the child laughed merrily. ‘ Don’t move,” she exclaimed peremp- 
torily ; “I’se playing horses. You’se the horse, and these is the 
reins,” and giving utterance to these words, she gave a sharp pull at 
his cherished hirsute appendage, and recommenced her recreation 
vigorously. 

A man may be passionately fond of children, but when it comes to 
a healthy child lying upon his chest, and a pair of lusty little arms 
lugging at a sensitive portion of his anatomy, the time has arrived 
when a little admonition becomes almost necessary. 

“ Nelly, you are hurting me,” Graham cried sharply. 

She looked in his face a moment, apparently seeking to know if 
he spoke with q dual meaning, as children ofttimes do. Then, 
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deciding that he spoke the truth, there came an affectionate reaction 
in his favour. 

“ Poor, poor!” she said soothingly, rubbing her cheek against his, 
“ Nelly is a naughty girl, and I’se so sorry.” 

* You are a good little girl to say you are sorry.” 

“Give me some sweeties then,” Nelly answered promptly. 
“ Whenever I tell mamma I’se sorry she says ‘ good little girl,’ and 
gives me sweeties.” 

“ Presently, perhaps. And now run away while I dress.” 

Obedient to this request, the child kissed him again, and after 
one regretful glanceat the beard, and a sigh for the vanished 
equestrian exercise, jumped from the bed and disappeared. Graham 
was not, however, destined to be left long in peace over his toilet, 
which was not more than half completed when Nelly returned again, 
and senting herself in a chair, watched gravely every movement of 
this deeply interesting ceremony. 

Tsn’t you going to shave ?” she asked reproachfully, as Graham 
with a smile indicated that his labour was complete. 

“T never shave,” he answered. “ What would you have to play 
horses with if I did ?” 

This practical logic seemed to confound Miss Nelly for a moment, 
but with the pertinacity worthy of a better cause she replied : 

* All gentlemans shave. ‘There is one in our house, and I go to 
him every morning. I like to see him scrape the white stuff off—— 
I’se drefiy hungry.” 

But by this time Graham had grown quite accustomed to these 
startling changes in the flow of Miss Nelly’s eloquence, though he 
could not fail to admit the practical drift of the concluding 
observation. 

“ Nelly,” he asked seriously, when the healthy appetite had been 
fully appeased. ‘“ Let us go to business. Now, what is mamma’s 
name?” 

“ Nelly, too,” the child replied. “ Pass the bread and butter, 
please.” 

“ And you do not know where you live?” 

“No. But it isn’t far from the stason, where the trains are. I 
can hear them all day when mamma is out.” 

“ Not a particularly good clue in a place like London,” reflected 
the questioner. “What is mamma like?” he asked. “What does 
she do?” 

“She is very beautiful, beautifuller than me, ever so,” Nelly 
answered reverently. “And she goes out at night—every night. 
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And once she took me. There were a lot of people, whole crowds 
of them, and when mamma came in her beautiful dress they all 
seemed very glad to see her, I thought.” 

Evidently an actress, Graham determined—and some clue, though 
still a very faint one. Still, by the time breakfast was concluded, he 
had matured his plan of action. He hailed a passing cab, and drove 
away with the intention in the first place of visiting the nearest police- 
station in the neighbourhood of the Euston Road, as the most likely 
place to glean the information of which he was in search. 

“ Are we going back to mamma ?” Nelly asked as they drove away. 

“Yes, darling, if we can find her,” Graham replied gravely. He 
began to comprehend how much the involuntary little guest would 
be missed. ‘She must have been terribly anxious about you.” 

“She will cry then,” Nelly observed reflectively. “She often 
cries at night when I am in bed, and says such funny things. Did 
your mamma cry when she put you to bed?” 

“IT can’t remember,” said Graham carelessly. “I dare say she 
did, I used to be very naughty at times.” 

“ But big people can’t be naughty—only little boys and girls ; 
mamma says so, and she is always right.” 

“T hope so. What will she say to her naughty little girl?” 

“T know,” came the confident reply: “she will look at me as if 
she is going to beat me, then she will cry, like she does when I ask 
about papa.” 

But any further confidences were checked by the arrival of the 
cab at the police-station. The interview was not however entirely 
satisfactory. A stern-looking but kindly guardian of the peace, reply- 
ing to Graham’s questions, vouchsafed the information that no less than 
five people had visited the station during the previous night in search 
of lost children. It wasa common occurrence enough, though usually 
the children were speedily found. In his perplexity Graham sug- 
gested that if the officer saw Miss Nelly he might perchance be able 
to give some information ; in answer to which the constable shook 
his head doubtfully. Directly he saw the child his stolid face 
brightened. 

“Bless me, of course I know her ! ” he exclaimed. “ My wife keeps 
a lodging-house, and this young lady’s mother lives in the same 
street. I can give you the address if you like, sir, or I will take 
charge of her.” 

Graham demurred to this proposal for two reasons : first, because 
he felt a strange reluctance in parting with his tiny friend; and, 
secondly, he felt some curiosity to see the mother. 
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The house to which he found himself directed was by no means 
a striking-looking one, nor by any stretch of imagination could it be 
called aristocratic. There was about it a general air of pretentious 
seediness—dingy curtains, and windows more or less grimy, in contrast 
to a new red front: a house to be summed up in the expressive 
expression, “ shabby-genteel ”—such an abode, in fact, as is usually 
affected by those who have “seen better days.” In answer to the 
bell, and on inquiring for Mrs. Gray, a swarth domestic vouchsafed 
the information that she was in, coupled with a side whisper to Miss 
Nelly containing the dire intelligence that she would “catch it.” 
Mrs. Gray was not yet down, Graham discovered, having been out 
very late the previous night in search of her child. In answer to an 
invitation, Graham followed the dusky maid up the innumerable 
stairs leading to Mrs. Gray’s room, and sat himself down patiently to 
await her coming. 

He had ample time to note the common hard furniture, the 
never-failing neutral-tinted Brussels carpet, and the dim-looking 
glass, termed by courtesy a mirror, over a mantel decorated with 
those impossible blue shepherdesses, without which no London 
lodging-house is complete. Some wax flowers under a glass-case and 
a few play-bills scattered about completed the adornment of an 
apartment calculated to engender suicidal feelings in the refined 
spectator. Graham had time to take in all this; and at the moment 
when man’s natural impatience began to assert itself, a rustle of 
drapery was heard, and Mrs. Gray entered. 

She was tall and fair, in age apparently not more than five-and- 
twenty years, with a fine open face, its natural sweetness chastened 
by the presence of some poignant sorrow. As she saw the child, a 
bright smile illuminated every feature, and she snatched Miss Nelly 
to her arms, covering her with kisses ; indeed, so absorbed was she 
in this occupation that she failed to note Graham’s presence until 
Nelly pointed in his direction. Then, and not till then, she looked 
up to him, her eyes filled with tears. His back being to the light, his 
features were to be seen but indistinctly. 

“T have to thank you deeply,” she said, and her voice was very 
pleasant to the listener. ‘ You will pardon a mother’s selfishness. 
All night-——” 

Graham, at first half-dazed, like a man in a dream, came quickly 
forward, and with one bound stood by the speaker’s side. He had 
turned towards the light. She could distinguish every feature 
now. 

“What! Nelly!” 
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“ Lance !” 

For a few moments they stood in a kind of dazed fascination, the 
eyes of each fell upon each other’s face. But gradually the dramatic 
instinct inherent in woman, and carefully trained in her instance, 
came to Mrs. Gray’s assistance. With a little gesture of scorn, she 
drew her skirts a little closer round her, and as her coldness increased 
so did Graham’s agitation. 

‘“‘ Well, what have you to say to me?” she asked, with quiet scorn. 
“ Have you any excuse to offer after all these years? What! no 
words, no apology even, for the woman you have wronged so 
cruelly ?” 

“JT did not wrong you—not intentionally, at least,” said Graham, 
with an effort. “No, there has been no forgetfulnéss ; my memory 
is as long as yours. It seems only yesterday that I returned from 
Paris to find my home empty, and proofs, strong as Holy Writ, ofyour 
flight.” 

“And you believed? You actually believed that I Shall 
I condescend to explain to you how I received a letter to say 
you were lying there at the point of death, and that I, in honour 
bound, came to you—only to find that a scoundrel had deceived us 
both.” 

“ But I wrote no letter. I 

“T know you did not—all too late. I know that I was lured 
to Paris by a vile schemer who called himself your friend. And 
when I returned, what did I find? That you had gone, never giving 
me a chance to clear myself. Deceived once, you must needs 
fancy deceit everywhere.” 

** But I was ruined,” cried Graham. ‘“ That scoundrel Leslie had 
disposed of every penny of our partnership money. I must have 
been mad. I followed him, but we never met till last May ; out in 
California that was. He was dying when I found him ; and before 
he died he told me everything. Nelly, I only did what any 
other man would have done. Put yourself in my place, and say how 
you would have acted.” 

“How would I have acted?” came the scornful reply. “I 
would have trusted a little. Do you think, if they had come to me 
and shown me those proofs, I would have believed? Never!” 

‘““ Helen, listen to me one moment. I was mad then, mad with 
despair and jealousy, or perhaps I might have hesitated. Let us 
forget the past and its trials, and be again as we were before. I was 
wrong, and bitterly have I atoned for my hasty judgment. I am rich 
now,” 
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“You are rich! Who cares for your riches?” Helen Graham 
answered passionately, conscious that his words had moved her 
deeply. “What is wealth when there is no love, or which has been 
killed by doubt? There would always be something between us, 
some intangible——” 

“ My dear wife, for the sake of the little one Graham had 
touched upon a sympathetic chord, and he continued, “ It was no 
mere coincidence which led me to find her last night. Nelly, never 
at any time during the last four miserable years have I forgotten you. 
By hard work I have found my lost fortune, but I have not found 
forgetfulness,” 

He pointed to the wondering child, who stood regarding the 
speakers with eyes of deep intense astonishment. The tears rose 
unbidden to the mother’s eyes, but she dashed them passionately 
away. 

“ Do you think I have never suffered,” she cried, “all this time, 
with a taint upon me, and the hard struggle I have had to live? As 
you stand there now you doubt my innocence.” 

“As Heaven is my witness, no!” Graham answered brokenly. 
“T am no longer blind.” 

“T thank you for those words, Lance,” came the reply with a 
certain soft cadence. “I know you loved me once.” 

“And I do now. I have never ceased to love you.” 

“Do not interrupt me for a moment. For the sake of your 
kindness to my child I forgive you. Friends we may be, but ncthing 
more. She is your child as well as mine. I cannot hinder you from 
seeing her, for the law gives you that power, I know.” 

“ The law!” Lance returned bitterly ; “ things are come to a fine 
pass when husband and wife, one in God’s sight, can calmly discuss 
the narrow laws of man’s making. In this little while the child has 
twined herself round my heart more than I dare confess. I cannot 
come to you as a friend, you know I cannot. I will not take the little 
one away from you, and there is no middle course for me to adopt.” 

There was another and more painful silence than the last. All 
the dramatic scorn had melted from the injured wife’s heart, and left 
nothing but a warm womanly feeling behind. Strive as she would, 
there was something magnetic in Graham’s pleading tones, conjuring 
up a flood of happy memories from the forgotten past. Graham, 
throwing all pride to the winds and perfect in his self-abasement, 
spoke at length, speaking with a quiet tender earnestness, infinitely 
more dangerous than any wild exhortation could be. 

“ Nelly, I must have the truth,” said he; “I am alone in the 
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world, nay more, for I am beginning to realise what I have lost. If 
you will look me in the face and tell me that all the old love is dead, 
I will go away and trouble you no more.” 

“ But as a friend, Lance. Surely if I might——” 

Graham beckoned the little Nelly to his side and took her on 
his knee. “Little sweetheart,” he asked, “tell me all you told me 
last night about your wicked runaway father. Who taught you to 
say ‘God bless dear papa and send him home again,’ as you said to 
me last night ? ” 

“ Mamma,” said Nelly confidentially, “‘ and she says so too.” 

Graham looked up with a smile. ‘There were tears in his wife’s 
eyes beyond the power of control, and a broken smile upon her face. 

“ Let the little one decide,” she said. 

Lance leant down and kissed his child with quivering lips. Then 
with one of her imperious gestures, she pointed to her mother and 
bade him kiss her too. There was a momentary hesitation, a quick 
movement on either side, and Helen Graham was sobbing 
unrestrainedly in her husband’s arms. 

“ As if I could have let you go,” she said at length. ‘Oh, I 
always knew you would find the truth some day, Lance.” 

“ Yes, thank Heaven,” he said gravely. “Providence has been 
very good to us, darling.” 

He turned to little Nelly. ‘Do you know who I am?” he 
asked. 

“Oh yes, yes,” she cried, clapping her hands gleefully. ‘“ You 
are my own dear runaway papa. Mamma, you mustn’t let him run 
away any more.” 

“You will find him if he does,” said Helen, with a glorious smile. 
“ But I am not afraid.” 
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GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE ALGERIAN HILLS. 


HE most striking features of the Algerian Hills in early summer 
is their wealth of flowers. Large areas are covered with them, 
like the patterns of a gaudy carpet. They gleam in the bright sun 
with all the distinctiveness of primitive colours. Nevertheless, 
although the number of species is abundantly represented, the number 
of kinds of butterflies is not great. ‘They make up for this, however, 
by numerical abundance. The “ painted lady” (Vanessa cardui) is 
everywhere, larking about in sixes and sevens, settling out of sight on 
the ground, and then off like leaves swirled away by a strong wind. 
There were thousands of this butterfly about. Next to it in numbers 
was the large “ tortoise-shell” (Vanessa polychloros) ; and the occa- 
sional aerial combats between it and the “lady” were amusing to 
behold. Every now and then the ‘‘common blue” (Alexis adonis) 
flitted in and between like a sapphire. Practically, these three 
species of butterflies had the “ Promised Land” to themselves, as 
regards their kind. Bees were very abundant—more so than I ever 
beheld. They were wild ones, of course ; and one day, whilst quietly 
hammering out some fossils from the limestone, all of a sudden there 
came the crescendo sound of a rapidly approaching storm, which 
passed away diminuendo. It was a vast cloud of wild bees migrating, 
or “swarming,” as we should say of our domesticated kinds. 

One day we met with a very curious circumstance. I have 
heard or read something of the same kind in one of the Malayan 
islands, where numbers of a certain species of spider will so group 
themselves into five-sided or other geometrical forms as to resemble 
flowers, and to these flower-like objects some simple-minded insects 
will be attracted. Perhaps they will settle down thereon—with the 
same result that a sheep would if the wolves trapped it. The “ mimi- 
cries” of nature are as yet not half known. But the case to which I 
allude (and which has probably never been recorded by a naturalist 
before) was as follows:—The ground of the upper slope of the hill 
was literally covered with a solitary species of yellow hawkweed 
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(Hieracium). In the centre of each flower-head there was a brilliant 
scarlet spot. It looked so like a new species, possessed of double 
colours, that I took out my pocket lens to examine it. Imagine my 
surprise to find that this central red spot was nothing more than a 
mass of minute red spiders. There were hundreds of them collected 
to forma single spot. Every one of the scores of thousands of hawk- 
weeds about that I saw was similarly adorned. The moment you 
pluck a flower, away scamper the eight-legged thieves in every direc- 
tion. Any poor insect visiting one of these hawkweeds could 
hardly fail to be attacked by the enemy. Even their presence 
increased the attractive coloration of the flowers. 

Of course a little discovery like this, when one is laboriously walking 
upa hill to a prescribed spot, lightens the wearisomeness of the journey. 
It was not long before that I noticed that a species of light purple thistle 
flower-head was infested by red spiders. But on them the spiders 
had, in every instance I examined, arranged themselves so as to look 
like the stamens of an ordinary and non-composite flower—that is, 
in regular rows of five expanded rays, radiating from the centre. 
What can be the meaning of all this? One suspects that the mul- 
titudinous red spiders gain an advantage. ‘They are enabled to get 
a cheap passage by clinging to the bodies of the insects which visit 
the flowers. If no such trick as this existed, thousands of millions 
of red spiders would find it impossible to live long. But do the 
flowers gain any advantage by their presence? Nature is everywhere 
a game of “give and take.” The modern scientifico-philosophic word, 
“ symbiosis,” expresses that fact laconically. Animals and plants are 
constantly found living together—perhaps they are seldom met with ex- 
cept in some condition of “ messmatings.” Do the Algerian hawkweeds 
and thistles reap any advantage from the crowded presence of 
these myriads of minute red spiders? I think they do, ‘They make 
their flower-heads more attractive than otherwise they would be ; so 
that insects frequent those thus adorned in preference to others not in- 
fested, and consequently ensure them the benefit of cross-fertilisation. 

One of the sweetest-looking flowers, crowding the lines of strati- 
fication of the limestones, is a blue stonecrop (Sedum ceruleum). 
It is everywhere—frail and pretty. Close by it, in almost equal 
abundance, are dense patches of a blue pimpernel (Anaga/lis Monell), 
easily recognisable by its magnificent blueness. There are more 
flowers than leaves—more blue than green. And sucha blue! It 
is worth the while of a botanist to go to Algeria to see it. Hardly 
less common are the dwarf irises, similar to, if not identical with, the 
kind recently introduced into our gardens at home. Here also is 
growing in dense profusion a similar sort of small red campion to those 
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we cultivate in patches or parterres in our gardens at home. There 
is also an abundance of “ lady’s fingers” (Anthyllis vulneraria)—a 
limestone-loving and also sea-side plant. Its long, yellow, pea-like 
flowers, springing from their central head of vegetable wool, make it 
easily recognised. In those places where the rocks are perpetually 
shaded and damp (very few) we find a curious navelwort, nearly 
related to our English species, and looking so suspiciously like it that 
I had little beliefin the human species-maker. Itis Umbilicus patulus. 
In the cool waters of a small spring hard by I found a rarish plant, 
belonging to the primrose family, which grows sparingly in the valley 
of the Gipping, very near Ipswich, and is tolerably abundant in the 
swampy water-courses near Norwich, and in several other parts of 
England—the water-pimpernel (Samolus Valerandi) —a plant remark- 
able for its wide-spread geographical distribution. The pellitory 
of the wall (Parielaria officinalis) grew in the shady places as 
profusely as it does on old English churches and ruins. In the 
cornfields, which crept as near the summits of the hills as they could, 
was an abundance of the pretty bright-eyed, rightly named 
 pheasant’s-eye” (Adonis estivalis)—rare with us ; the much com- 
moner sherardia, or field-madder ; the shining cranesbill (Geranium 
lucidum), which occasionally grows abundantly on shady and damp 
hedge-banks and walls, and British nettles, and even the Roman one 
(Urtica pilulifera)—a rare kind, found however near the ancient 
ruins left by the wonderful people of the same name. The yellow 
rock-rose (Helianthemum vulgare), which grows so abundantly along 
the margin of chalk pits and on our English limestone rocks, is 
everywhere. Buttercups are rare even in moist meadows ; other 
flowers crowd them out. But a species of “ traveller’s-joy” is here, 
and although it goes by a different botanical name (C/ematis flam- 
mula), 1 could really find little distinction between the Algerian 
species and that so abundantly festooning the hedges of our own 
English green-lanes in the earlier part of the summer. Everywhere 
the Algerian hills are splendid hunting-grounds for an all-round 
naturalist—in the flowers, insects, birds, &c., which haunt them ; in 
the abundant fossils with which the rocks are crowded ; in the shapes 
the latter have been carved into ; in the deep ravines (some of them 
nearly a thousand feet) cut by the still flowing rivers since they 
began to run, like a hand-saw. There never was a greater scientific 
truth uttered—certainly never a clearer or sharper-cut axiom in 
geology, than Tennyson’s lines : 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands, 
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These lines were written years before geologists and physical geo- 
graphers had recognised the great fact that all denudation was 
atmospheric rather than marine—that it was “rain and rivers” which 
had been the chief tools by which the Almighty had carved and cut 
the hills into their scenic forms ! 

Clouds form, dissolve, disappear ; mountains do the same. It is 
only a comparison of time between one act and the other ! 

The age of these Algerian mountains can be plainly stated by the 
geologist. The rocks out of which they are carved abound in fossils, 
and you can tell a rock by its fossils as easily as a tree by its fruit. 
From top to bottom ofjmany of these North African djede/s there 
is the most abundant evidence that ancient life had to do with their 
formation. Life and death, death and life—that is the great pendu- 
lum swing! One is the concomitant of the other. Without earthly 
life there could be no death—without death (as we know it here) 
there could be no earthly life: perhaps, also, there could have been 
no Life Eternal ! 

So one ponders and muses, and allows thought and imagination 
to go holiday-making. Rocks, crowded with evidences of ancient life, 
are covered witha thin soil, supporting the beating pulse of organisms 
which perhaps have never known a break in their continuity since the 
Laurentian period. Every succeeding geological epoch has veneered 
its predecessor with a characteristic life of its own. Some relics 
of the latter, in their time, become a platform for the next. The 
geological history of our planet is one of progression mainly. There 
have been 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Black misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not realised ; 
but the chief fact and the most encouraging is that “evolution,” not 
“‘retrogradation,” is the law of the universe. “ From matter to life : 
from life to spirit”—-was the formula of a well-known writer con- 
cerning the organic history of this small but not unimportant planet 
of ours, on which men and women are serving their spiritual 
apprenticeship ! 

Look at these flowery hill-slopes. They foreshorten until they 
seem like garden parterres. How familiar some of these wondrously 
abundant wild-flowers are—how rare others! Think of the vicissi- 
tudes ofa family of plants. Weare apt to imagine this class of events 
is human property only. Weare wrong. Plants have to shift foran 
existence like any other group of living things. You find Australian 
plants which have come rambling northwards along the hill-tops of 
the big Malayan Islands (before the archipelago was formed), and 
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which have passed northern plants on their way to Australia, by the 
same route—just as if they were two sets of railway trains. The 
marvels of the world increase the longer we live in it, and the more 
we study its natural phenomena. 

So I wonder why these familiar British plants are crowding 
Algerian hill-sides ; why the same kinds of butterflies have kept them 
company ; why the same British birds sing here? Deep down the 
valley of the Mejerda the nightingales are piping, night and morning ; 
the cuckoo fills the sky with his ventriloquistic ‘ wandering voice” ; 
the thrush chants its loud matins at day-break. 

It is in the moist, shady places, that you find the greatest abun- 
dance of plants like those at home—milkwort, honeysuckle, wild-rose, 
bladder-campion, black and white bryonies, henbane and milk-thistles, 
&c. The hot rocks are often covered with yellow stone-crop and 
wild thyme, just as in Europe. You see the lovely scent-glands of 
the latter plant with your pocket microscope, crowding the sepals of 
the calyx, and looking like precious stones set in a ring. Wild 
mignonette, mallows, nettles, corn-cockles—all are like ours. The 
cornfields creep up as high as they can, as if in quest of the phosphates 
the rocks contain. The quails call from the standing corn all the 
day long—call answering unto call. 

Out of this lovely tangle of wild-flowers and creeping: plants, green 
lizards a foot long emerge, stare at you, and disappear as quickly as 
young rabbits. Never was there a more lovely reptile. To call it 
green is almost to lead a person astray. I have seen no green like 
it, except the green of budding leaves. Its chief desire is to cut and 
run, which it does with a celerity that persuades you a reptile is not 
a sluggish creature. If it cannot do so it comes toa dead stop, like a 
young partridge. Both of these creatures adopt mimicry as a defence 
under such circumstances. The partridge is so like the ground it 
squats on that you mistake it for a clod ; the green Algerian lizard 
so resembles the green things about that it is protected thereby. I 
brought one of them to bay one day: it stood stiff and firm as a 
green branch. I poked it with the tip of my white umbrella: it took 
no more notice than if it had lived for years in an umbrella shop. 
Then I happened to look aside about the fourth of a second, but the 
green lizard had levanted, and it was only the tremulous leaves of 
the plants which informed me of the direction it had taken in its 
escape. 

That which interested me most in my rambles, however, was 
the geological character of the country. Down by the coast, at Bona 
and elsewhere, you behold the naked, ancient rocks, formed when 
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the world was very young. Four thousand feet higher, among the 
mountains, you come upon quite a different set of strata. Between the 
periods of the formation of the coast rocks and those of the high hills, 
by far the largest part of the geological history of our globe transpired. 
The rocks forming the bold headlands near Bona are crushed, crystal- 
lised, metamorphosed. They have been buried beneath thousands of 
feet of more recently formed strata ; have perhaps been brought within 
the metamorphosing influence of the earth’s internal heat. The 
overlying rocks have been slowly stripped off—chiefly, perhaps wholly, 
by the agency of the weather. The denudation went on continuously 
through parts of the primary and nearly all the secondary periods of 
which geologists tell us, until the deeply-buried and much altered 
rocks were laid bare, as we now see them all round the wild North 
African coast. 

There is not a fossil, nor trace of one, in the coast rocks. Perhaps 
there was once an abundance, but the great mechanical and chemical 
changes have completely obliterated them, as they certainly have 
obliterated and re-arranged the original structure of the rocks 
themselves. 

But how different is the case up among the very highest summits 
of these hills! Fossils are so abundant that the rocks are literally 
composed of nothing else. You cannot see wood for the trees. All 
of them are marine fossils—that is, the solid remains of creatures 
which formerly lived in the sea. By “formerly” I do not mean in 
the very ancient geological period, when the mica schists and other 
crystallised rocks of Bona were elaborated ; but in the Tertiary 
period—the latest of the great divisions of geological time. To put 
it more plainly and homelily, the highest rocks of the Algerian hills 
were formed in the sea—as marine muds, sediments, and accumu- 
lations of dead creatures—about the time when our London clay 
was deposited in the sea, where a mighty northern river poured 
therein the weathered spoils of an extensive northern continent. 
The blue clay cliffs of the Essex and Hampshire coasts were thus 
and then formed, as also the dense bed of blue clay underlying the 
greater part of London City and the Essex marshes. 

These Algerian limestone rocks, crowded with fossils, were not 
only slowly formed at the bottom of the sea during the earlier part 
of the Tertiary period, but of course they have been hardened and 
upheaved to their present height of four thousand feet above the 
Mediterranean since then. The upheaval must have been slow; for, 
had it been rapid, the mechanical movements would have been con- 
verted into heat, or perhaps chemical action. The limestone rocks 
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would then nave been metamorphosed into white marble, like the 
statuary marbles of Italy, which were formed thus. The fossils 
would have been baked, roasted, or metamorphosed out of all 
recognition. 

Climb with me up this slippery, heated, and yet flower-clad 
escarpment. It seems to be nothing but a heap of fossil oyster- 
shells. They are packed in vertical sections, one above another, 
just as we see them in a fishmonger’s shop. Some (most of them) 
are about the size of your hand—others (//iznifes) are a foot long, 
and every fossil of the latter weighs two or three pounds. In each 
instance both shells are together. It is evident this is a grand old 
oyster-bed, such a flourishing one that the Whitstable Company 
would willingly have hired the selection had they lived three or 
four millions of years ago, when these mountain-tops were the 
bottom of a sea occupied by an abundant and flourishing marine 
life. 

The fossils are everywhere. The middle parts of the hills seem 
to be composed of nothing else. They appear to be just cemented 
together—that is all. There they weather out and strew the slopes. 
You might imagine that a continuous Colchester oyster feast had 
been going on for hundreds of thousands of years. No mayor could 
stand it, but nature can. 

The oysters and their oyster allies (as I have said) were é” situ. 
They had lived and bred on the spot, when it was a sea-bottom, 
nearly five thousand feet lower. I have frequently had brought me, 
from our Suffolk coprolite diggings, fossil oysters with the “ mate ” in, 
as the boys call it. The two unseparated valves are filled with the 
ancient mud which took the place of the soft mollusc that was really 
the organism—the shell being nothing more than its external bones. 

But what became of the soft-bodied creatures which secreted 
these large shells, secreted them so abundantly that beds of them 
were formed in the old sea floors thick enough to cohere into lime- 
stones ; to be upheaved into table-lands, cut into by rivers until 
gorges and precipices a thousand feet deep were formed ; to be carved 
into castellated summits and pinnacles along the crests of the hills, 
and to be honeycombed into caverns lower down where the rivers 
flow?) Here is the limey material! Where are the other parts of 
the Tertiary oysters ?—where the iodine (for whose sake men not only 
eat modern oysters, but will actually take Chablis with them to help 
them down) ?—where the fluorine, the phosphorus, the nitrogen, 
carbon, &c., &c.? Do you think for a moment that nature takes 
thought for lime, and none for these raore precious things—all 
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recessary to organic life? No, there is, there always has been, there 
always will be, a circulation of the materials necessary to the life of 
living things. The materials composing the body of the writer 
served the same purpose to trilobite and the ichthyosaurus, ages 
long ago. 

These limestones are steeped in phosphorus. A bed of earth 
twenty feet thick yields in places 70 per cent. of phosphate of lime. 
The commercial world will hear more of this ere long. The 
same strata yield traces of fluorine, &c.—perhaps the fossil oysters 
(or rather their molluscous bodies) are represented thereby. Who 
shall say “nay”? The phosphate occurs in large nodules, and also in 
little roundish granules in abed of brick earth, like material sandwiched 
between the limestone masses. The latter also contains the beauti- 
fully preserved teeth of fossil sharks. In some places the limestone 
is green with glauconite. It is from the continual weathering of 
these phosphate-bearing beds that the cornfields are naturally 
fertilised. 

The geologist soon recognises one stratum which enters into the 
composition of the Algerian hill—the xummulitic limestone. This 
well-known rock forms the summits of the hills. It is a remarkably 
hard rock, and, as I before stated, weathers into picturesque castel- 
lated forms and pinnacles, which stand sharply out against the greyish- 
blue sky. They soon get so hot by absorption and reflection of the 
sun’s heat that only one or two kinds of plants can grow on them. 
One of these is our own common wild-thyme, which is found creep- 
ing everywhere in the cracks of these rocks, the characteristic perfume 
of its leaves forming a barrier to exclude the sun’s heat-rays. It is 
now well known that perfumes cool flowers as well as rooms, by 
barring out the heat of the sun. If you take up one of the little 
flower-heads of the wild-thyme, or mint, or sage, and examine their 
calyces with a pocket-lens, you will see, as I already remarked, every 
sepal spangled with scent-glands. How little one thinks, when 
regarding these and other characters of humble weedy plants, that 
they are part and parcel of a beneficent political and social economic 
arrangement for their well-being. 

We clamber upwards, with the heat thrown back into our face like 
a furnace, and then, to our surprise, detect amongst the castellated 
summits of the hills various Arab encampments insidiously hidden 
away. The rocks themselves are crowded with dark-looking, thin, 
and sharp-edged objects. They are about the size of a sixpence, and 
resemble the corroded silver pennies of Henry II.’s time. On this 
account they go by the name of “nummulites” (from the ancient Greek 
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name mummus, for money). They are in reality the calcareous 
remains of a group of the most lowly organised animals, the forami- 
nifere. It is an order remarkable for its being able to live only in 
clear sea-water, that is, water free from mud. So it is characteristic 
of deep seas and oceans, and of deep-sea and ocean beds. The 
white chalk of England is entirely composed of members of the same 
family, a quarter of a million to the ounce. The xummulites are 
their big brothers ; and the upper parts of these Algerian Hills seem 
to be as entirely built up of the big foraminiferze, as the white chalk 
is of the small ones. 

This nummulitic limestone is one of the most important formations 
of the world. It is certainly by far the most important of the Tertiary 
system. It is well developed in the south ‘of Europe, and helps to 
build up the Alps, the Carpathian Mountains, the Apennines, and 
the Balkans. It is found on both sides of the Mediterranean, in 
Spain as well as in Morocco and Algeria. We can trace it through 
Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, and the Himalayan Mountains, 
into China and Japan. 

Just think of the “run” of this one formation. The geologist 
has little deubt it was formerly continuous throughout this vast area. 
Its physical structure and fossils tell us plainly it was formed along 
the floor of an extensive ocean. It was being deposited there and 
thus when the London clay was accumulating as the muddy delta of 
a great tropical river ; and the “basins” in Hampshire, Paris, &c., 
were lakes or brackish water lagoons. 

Since that comparatively recent geological period, therefore, the 
whole of the vast tract of the northern hemisphere, now dry land, 
has not only been upheaved, but various mountains and chains of 
mountains have been formed by the crumbling up of the same. In 
Algeria this limestone is four thousand feet above the sea. The 
Mediterranean has been created since this xummulitic period. The 
limestone has been peeled off wherever it is no longer found between 
outlier and outlier. The mountains composed of it have been cut 
and carved into their present shapes by the agency of weather 
action ; the deep ravines through which rivers run have all been dug 
out. Who can estimate the vast time that must be granted to allow 
of all these striking operations? Are we not detracting from the 
wisdom and omnipotence of the Deity by endeavouring to contract 
his laws within the shortest space of time to which we think they 
ought to be limited ? 

Nevertheless, I verily believe that all these gperations went on so 
slowly that if mankind had been on the earth at the time (which it 
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undoubtedly was not) probably people would have taken little or no 
notice of the great but slow physical changes which were going on, 
and which only required time enough to accumulate into the vast 
results I have briefly indicated. 

These early Algerian Tertiary limestones pass down into a kind of 
‘passage bed,” like the Maestricht chalk in Holland, and similar strata 
found at Faxoe, Denmark. They contain many of the same fossils 
as the latter. Beneath them (lower down the mountain sides) we 
find the lower chalk rocks, hardened into limestones. Some of the 
upper beds, however, are softer, and they are crowded with pretty 
little fossil sea-urchins (echinz), about the size of peas. They have 
weathered out of the parent rock, and you may pick them up as 
easily and as numerously from the surface as if so many peas had 
been spilt. 

The main mass of the Algerian table-land forming the basis of 
the district, and from which these picturesque mountains seem to 
spring, does not contain a single fossil. Notwithstanding, I verily 
believe they were once crowded with them. They belong to that 
geological period called meocomian—the lowest subdivision of the 
chalk. Life was then abundant in the seas of the earth ; and lime- 
stones are always associated with plentiful marine life. The fact is, 
these Algerian xeocomian rocks have been dolomitised—I never use 
“hard words” when softer willdo. The last term simply means that 
rocks once composed of carbonate of lime have somehow or another 
been chemically changed into a hybrid mineralogical structure of 
carbonate of lime and magnesia. This is believed to have taken 
place by means of hot waters impregnated with earthy salts. In 
other words, these rocks, which now surround us, and over which we 
are rambling, were once covered up by thousands of feet of overlying 
rock, all of which has been removed by denudation. It was when 
they were so lowly seated that they were literally stewed and simmered 
by the heated waters—heated by the earth’s own kitchen-boiler. 
These hydrothermal influences have not yet died out, as the numerous 
hot springs and “baths” among the mountains plainly testify. 
Perhaps, deep down where these modern heated waters have their 
source, the process of do/omitisation is still going on. 

J. E. TAYLOR. 
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LITERARY FRAUDS, FOLLIES, 
AND MYSTIFICATIONS. 


te list of literary follies, if complete, would be a long one. 

Scholars, savants, men of letters, have in all times and coun- 
tries displayed an unedifying readiness to plunge into rash assertions 
and indulge in hazardous inventions. It must also be admitted 
that their sense of honour has not always been as keen as one 
could wish, and that they have too frequently exhibited a callosity 
of conscience which in the unlearned we should reprehend with 
justifiable severity. One feels almost inclined to drop a regretful tear 
as one records the following instances of what is euphemistically 
called “ sharp practice” on the part of those who, by right of scholar- 
ship and intellect, should have been the most rigorous guardians of 
morality. 

One of the profoundest scholars of the sixteenth century, Sigonio, 
or Sigonius, the Modenese, whose writings, as Hallam observes, 
exhibit not only perspicuity and precision, but as much elegance as 
their subjects could permit, the author o: “De Jure Civium 
Romanorum ” and “ De Jure Italie,” having discovered some frag- 
ments of Cicero “ De Consolatione,” introduced them in a treatise 
to which he gave the same title, and allowed to pass as the work 
of the great Roman orator. Even Tiraboschi himself was deceived 
as to the authorship, until he met with some unpublished letters by 
Sigonius, wherein he confessed the forgery. 

Corradino, described as a Venetian poet of the eighteenth century, 
had the audacity to announce that he had discovered at Rome a 
manuscript copy of the exquisite lyrics of Catullus, of greater 
antiquity and correctness than any previously known ; and published 
it (at Vienna, 1708) with the title of “ C. Valerius Catullus, in integrum 
restitutus.” There never yet was knave who did not find dupes 
willing to be deceived, but this fictitious edition enjoyed only a brief 
popularity. 

About 1788, the Latin poet Heerkens pretended to have laid 
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hands upon a tragedy entitled “Tereus,” written by the Augustan 
poet Lucius Varius, and preferred a request that it might be printed 
at the press of the Louvre. The French Ministry referred him to 
the Academy of Inscriptions, who naturally expressed a wish to see 
the manuscript ; but this wish Heerkens refused, because unable, to 
gratify. He afterwards published some pretended fragments of the 
tragedy in his “Icones” (1787), but they were soon detected as 
borrowed from the “ Progne ” of Gregorio Corrario, which was printed 
at Vienna in 1658. It is difficult to understand the frame of mind 
of a man whocould deliberately perpetrate so petty a fraud, when he 
must have known that its exposure could not long be delayed. 

In 1800, a Spaniard named Marchina, then attached to the 
French army of the Rhine, diverted himself, while detained during 
the winter at Bale, the head-quarters of the staff, in composing some 
imitations of Petronius Arbiter, which were published with the im- 
aginative title of “ Fragmentum Petronii, ex Bibliothece S. Galli 
antiquissimo MS. excerptum . .. Gallice vertit ac notis perpetuis 
illustravit Lallemandus.” It does not appear, however, that 
Marchena intended a deliberate imposition. We might as well 
accuse Lord Lytton of deceiving the public when he professes to 
have deciphered his romance of “ Zanoni” from the mysterious 
characters of a Rosicrucian manuscript, or Sir Walter Scott, when he 
put before the reader as responsible for some of his fictions the 
imaginary Jedediah Cleishbotham or Jonas Dryasdust. But, alas! the 
success of the Spaniard’s “Fragment” proved too much for his vanity, 
and led him to publish, under his own name, in 1806, a fragment of 
Catullus, which he pretended to have found in a papyrus recently 
unrolled at Herculaneum. Thereupon he was “hoist with his own 
petard.” Professor Eichstadt, of Jena, took up and caricatured the 
fiction by proclaiming, in August, 1887, that the Jena library con- 
tained a very ancient MS., in which were to be found exactly the 
same verses of Catullus, but with important variations. Under 
pretence of correcting the copyist’s errors, he exposed some gross 
errors in prosody committed by Marchina ; and he added a score 
of lines, in which, continuing the Spaniard’s political allusions, he 
made Catullus announce the Pacificator of the Universe. 

As late as 1844, a certain M. Bégin, of Metz, professed to have 
discovered in Spain two letters of Claudius Numatianus Rutilius, 
a Latin poet of the 5th century, author of the “Itinerarium.” As 
M. Bégin made his discovery in a comparatively remote part of the 
country, he escaped the difficulty, so often experienced in relation 
to such “finds,” of showing the original MS. to the incredulous ; 
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but there seems no reason why, instead of simply giving a French 
translation, he should not have published the entire text of the two 
letters. All he did was to print a single phrase of four words—“ alta 
et aurea societas” (the high-gilded society), which has so exceedingly 
modern a sound as to suggest a tolerably conclusive reason for 
M. Bégin’s non-publication of the entire text of Rutilius. 

In this connection it will be convenient to refer to the violence 
done to Shakespeare by an anonymous MS. corrector, whom the late 
John Payne Collier claimed to have unearthed. In 1853 Collier pub- 
lished an edition of Shakespeare with extensive emendations, copied, 
he said, from a recently discovered folio of 1632, and he claimed for 
these an incontestable authenticity. After a prolonged controversy, 
he was compelled to submit the corrected folio to examination by 
the experts of the British Museum, and it was then ascertained 
beyond dispute that the annotator was not, as Collier had contended, 
a contemporary of the Shakespearian stage, but a “ modern hand.” 
Not a tew of the emendations had first been pencilled, and afterwards 
laboriously inked over. The object of this forgery was, of course, to 
secure the acceptance of Collier’s own guesses and violent tamperings 
with Shakespeare’s text, by foisting them upon an emendator whose 
authority would seem to be beyond dispute. 

Forgeries, or fictions, if the reader prefer a milder word, in 
support of suspicious genealogies or historical systems, have been 
numerous enough. ‘Take the case of Thomas Dempster, at one time 
professor of humanity in the University of Bologna, and afterwards 
James the First’s historiographer-royal. ‘The slanderous imputation 
i that all history is more or less a mystery finds considerable support in 
| this patriotic Scotchman’s writings, for in his efforts to extend the 
glories of ‘‘Caledonia stern and wild” his perfervidum ingenium 
/ has led him to invent the titles of books which never existed, and to 

record events which never took place. A list of half a hundred of 
his works is given by Dr. Irving in his “Lives of Scottish 
Worthies” ; but in very few of them, I suppose, would it be safe to 
put one’s trust. 
i The most impudent impostor of this kind was Annius of Viterbo, 
i a Dominican, and Master of the Sacred Palace under Pope 
" Alexander VI. As he figures in the elder Disraeli’s well-known 
pages, I shall refer but briefly to his achievements. In 1498 he 
published at Rome, under the title of ‘Antiquitatum variarum 
i Volumina XVII.,” a collection of the original works of such 
H mysterious worthies as Berosus, Fabius Pictor, Myrsilius, Sempronius, 
Archilochus, Cato, Megasthenes, Manetho, and others, all of which 
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he said he had found buried in the earth at Mantua. The exulta- 
tion of the learned over this supposed treasure-trove was, at first, 
immense ; but a minute examination gradually disclosed a number 
of important errors, and before long the fraud was only too clearly 
revealed. It is still a moot point, however, whether Annius was the 
fabricator or whether he was imposed upon by some ingenious and 
unscrupulous knave. Perhaps the forgery was at first intended 
as a sly jest at the credulity of the learned, which Annius shrank 
from acknowledging when he saw with what enthusiasm it was 
accepted. 

A much more serious imposition was that of the “ Decretals of 
Isidore,” which were forged for the maintenance of the papal supre- 
macy, and for eight centuries formed the foundation of the canon 
law and ecclesiastical discipline. They first made their appearance 
about 840-850, and to recommend them to the faithful were associated 
with the honoured name of Bishop Isidore, of Seville, a voluminous 
writer of great learning and genius, who held his see from 590 to 636. 
They were introduced at Rome in 864, when Pope Nicolas referred 
to them as authentic. It would seem that he was brought acquainted 
with them by Rothad, Bishop of Soissons, who was probably privy to 
the forgery. But that the Pope knowingly adopted an imposture we 
need not assume. “The principles of the Decretals,” says Canon 
Robertson, “had been floating in the mind of the age ; on receiving 
the forgeries, the Pope recognised in them his own ideal of ecclesias- 
tical polity, and he welcomed them as affording an historical founda- 
tion for it. We may, therefore (in charity at least), acquit him of 
conscious fraud in this matter, although something of criminality will 
still attach to the care with which he avoided all examination of their 
genuineness, and to the eagerness with which he welcomed these 
pretended antiquities, coming from a foreign country, in disregard of 
the obvious consideration that, if genuine, they must have all along 
been known in his own city.” Dean Milman, however, takes a much 
less lenient view of the Pope’s conduct. 

These Decretals contain nearly a hundred letters written (probably 
by Benedict, a deacon of Mentz) in the names of the early bishops 
of Rome, beginning with Clement and Anacletus, the contemporaries 
of the Apostles—also some letters from supposed correspondents to 
the Popes, and the acts of some imaginary councils. Their spurious- 
ness is proved by their gross anachronisms and by other instances of 
clumsiness and ignorance. Some of the forgeries were of earlier 
manufacture, such as the “ Donation of Constantine”; a great part of 
the other materials have been traced to various sources—scriptural, 
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to gather and connect them in something like order and sequence, ; 
and give them the appearance of binding authority. ' 
The forged “ Donation of Constantine,” to which I have just 
referred, made its appearance in the latter half of the eighth or early 
in the ninth century, for the purpose of investing with a venerable 
authenticity the claims of the Popes to a wider jurisdiction. Con- 
stantine, so runs the story, was baptised by Pope Sylvester, and, at 
his baptism, was miraculously healed of a leprosy from which he had 
long suffered ; wherefore he relinquished Rome to the Pope, con- 
ferred on him the right of wearing a golden crown and other insignia 
of sovereign dignity, and endowed the Apostolic See with the Lateran 
Palace, and with all the provinces of Italy ‘‘or” the western regions. 
The forgery maintained its credit throughout the middle ages ; but 
when the critical spirit awoke in the fifteenth century it was assailed 
and exposed by Nicholas of Cusa, by Bishop Reginald Pecock, and, 
most conclusively, by Lorenzo Valla. On this and similar subjects 
the reader may consult Dr. Dollinger’s “ Papst-Fabeln.” I may 
also refer him to Gibbon’s stately recital of the circumstances in his 
49th chapter; and I may remind him of Ariosto’s contemptuous 
allusion to the fictitious deed in his “ Orlando Furioso ” (34, 80), 
where he describes the Paladin Astolpho as finding it in the moon 
among the things that had been lost upon earth: 
| 
| 
| 


liturgical, historical, and legendary—the forger’s task having beeri 


Questo era il dono (se perd die lece) 
Che Constantino al buon Silvestro fece. 


Dante also mentions (but not incredulously, for in his time the 
fable had not been exposed) Constantine’s baptism: 


As in Soracte, Constantine besought, 
To cure his leprosy, Sylvester’s aid. 


Spain, the land of the Cid, is also the home of some superlative 
literary mystifications. Thus, late in the 16th century, the Jesuit, 
Jerome de Hyguera, made a bold attempt to dispel the clouds which 
rest upon the introduction of the Christian faith into his country. 
Availing himself of the traditions which lingered among its mountains 
and valleys, and of such documents as he could anywhere collect, he 
J compiled a series of chronicles, and coolly attributed them to Flavius 
Dexter, an historian cited by St. Jerome, whose works have been lost. 
In his modus operandi the Jesuit showed a craft worthy of the tradi- 
! tional reputation of his order, and evaded the difficulty with respect 
| to the original manuscript, which has so often tripped up the literary 
i forger. He took into his confidence one of his brethren, a certain 
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Torialba, who started off into Germany, and with commendable 
celerity reported his discovery, in the library of Fulda, of an 
authentic manuscript, comprising the chronicles of Dexter, Maximus, 
and others. The Jesuits endorsed the report, and Torialba forwarded 
a copy of the manuscript to J. Calderon, who published it at Sara- 
gossa, in 1620, with the title of ‘“ Fragmentum Chronici Fl. Dextri 
cum Chronico Marci Maximi,” etc. The more effectually to blind 
the lynx eyes of suspicion, Hyguera had been satisfied with explain- 
ing different passages of the text with notes ; but he died before his 
compilation was given to the world. Heavens ! what a pen-and-ink 
controversy it stirred up—a battle of the books, in which assailants 
and defenders of its authenticity charged each other gallantly ! 
Enough to say that the victory finally rested with the assailants, as 
represented by the learned Thomas Vargas. 

The reader will probably be acquainted with L. A. Condé’s 
“ Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espajia,” of which 
there are translations both in French and English. Early in the 
seventeenth century this was anticipated by a book with a similar title, 
written by Michel de Luiia, Arabic interpreter in the service of 
Philip 11I. of Spain, who affirmed, however, that it was translated 
from an Arabian chronicle, whose author, he said, one Abul-Cacion, 
had been a witness of the events he related. His romance enjoyed 
a great popularity in Spain for many years, and became the basis of 
most of the national histories. ‘Though it has long been known as a 
forgery, its credit is not wholly extinguished. 

The Inghirami forgeries were the earliest example, I suppose, of 
those sham antiquities which Sir Walter Scott has so pleasantly 
ridiculed in “ The Antiquary.” The learned were surprised, in 1637, 
by the appearance of a magnificent folio, entitled “ Etruscarum 
Antiquitatum Fragmenta,” in which the antiquary Curzio Inghirami 
transcribed the inscriptions and a fragment of a chronicle, dating sixty 
years before the vulgar era, engraved in uncial characters on numerous 
** Etruscan relics ” that had been exhumed, he said, in the grounds 
of his family at Rome. He afterwards published a quarto volume 
of more than one thousand pages to vindicate their authenticity. 
Their fictitious character, however, was soon established. Curzio 
was not suspected of their authorship. “The design was probably 
merely to raise the antiquity of Voltaterra, the family estate of the 
Inghirami, and for this purpose one of its learned branches had 
bequeathed his posterity a collection of spurious historical monuments 
which tended to overturn all received ideas on the first ages of 
history.” 
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Nearly a century later came into the world of fiction the “Analecta 
Belgica” of Gerard Dunbar (1719), a rhymed chronicle of the 
Counts of Holland, in nearly twelve hundred verses, which its author 
attributed to a Benedictine monk named Kolyn, of the Abbey of 
Egmont, near Haarlem. For a while it made a great noise, but 
about twenty years later the critics, as is their way, pricked the 
bladder, and it immediately collapsed. 

There is the vulgar and more commonplace mystification of 
Edward Kelly, alchemist and astrologer, who professed, while lodging 
at an obscure inn in Wales, to have obtained from the landlord an 
old manuscript, undecipherable by the profanum vulgus, which had 
been found in the tomb of a bishop in the church hard by—that is, 
it is said, in the church of Glastonbury Abbey. By means of this 
manuscript (known as “ The Book of St. Dunstan ”) Kelly obtained 
an introduction to Dr. Dee, the greatest of our English magicians. 
There can be no reasonable doubt but that it was compiled by the 
ingenious Kelly himself. 

The story of the imposture of Joseph Vella, whilom chaplain of 
the Knights of Malta, reads like a romance. Being at Palermo in 
1782, he accompanied the ambassador of Morocco, Mohammed-ben- 
Olham, on a visit to the Abbey of Saint Martin, where he was enter- 
tained with the sight of an Arabic manuscript of great antiquity. 
Listening to the chatter of the monks about their hopes of finding in 
the Arabian writers the data which would enable them to fill upa 
lacuna of two centuries in the Sicilian annals, Vella seized upon the 
idea ; and it was not very long before he delighted the hearts of all 
true Sicilians with the intelligence that the Morocco ambassador, in 
looking over the conventual library, had put his hand upon a precious 
manuscript containing the correspondence between the Arabian 
governors of Sicily and their sovereigns in Africa. 

To confirm the authenticity of this pretended “ find,” and to 
increase its importance in the eyes of his patron, Airoldi, archbishop 
of Heraklia, who, he knew, would spare no cost in the publication of 
a work of such historic interest, the ingenious Vella invented a cor- 
respondence between himself and the ambassador, who had returned 
to Morocco. The fruit of this imaginary correspondence was not 
only the assurance that a second and more complete copy of the 
monastic manuscript existed in the library at Fez, but the discovery 
of another work, forming a continuation of it, as well as of a series 
of coins and medals, illustrative and confirmatory of their historical 
and chronological details. 

So brilliantly successful was this little drama that the King of 
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Naples, to whom Vella presented his translation in manuscript, pro- 
posed to send him on a mission to Morocco to purchase, or copy, in 
the libraries of that State all the Arabian manuscripts bearing on the 
history of his kingdom. What a field would have been opened to 
Vella’s invention if this project had been carried out ! 

The translation of the newly-found Arabic manuscript was an- 
nounced in 1786 in all the journals of Europe, and the first volume 
was published in 1789 under the title of “Codice Dipidmatico di 
Sicilia sotto il governo degli Arabi, publicato per opera e studio di 
Alfonso Airoldi.” The sixth appeared in 1793. The first volume 
was dedicated to the King of Naples and the second to the Queen. 

The Archbishop next desired to publish the whole of Vella’s 
so-called Arabic text, and for this purpose obtained a fount of Arabic 
characters from Bodoni. An artist, named Di Bella, was commissioned 
to engrave the coins and medals fabricated by Vella—who, by the 
way, to render more difficult the detection of his fraud, had 
obliterated the greater portion of the monastic manuscript. At last, 
in 1795, at the expense of the King of Naples, was published at 
Palermo the first volumes of the two editions, the principal of which, 
a costly folio, contained the Arabic text with the Italian translation 
of the manuscript “ discovered” at Fez, under the imposing title of 
“ Kitab Divan Misr, or Libro del Consiglio d’Egitto” (Book of the 
Egyptian Divan or Council). So far, so good. Vella probably 
thought himself in Sicily safe from exposure ; but Nemesis, deter- 
mined on his punishment, sent, as a tourist to the island of volcanic 
fires, a German orientalist—J. Hager. As a matter of course he 
heard of the historical treasure-trove ; procured a copy of Vella’s 
folio, examined it, and at once detected the imposture. Airoldi, 
however, stood gallantly by his fraudulent Avozégé, and, determined at 
all costs to save him, appointed a commission of five highly respect- 
able persons, against whom the only objection was that they did not 
know a word of Arabic. ‘Their mode of procedure should have 
been this: they should have placed before Vella the Arabic text of 
the “Codice Diplomatico,” and have required him to translate at sight 
whatever passage they thought fit to point out to him. His Italian 
version would have served them as a comparison to ascertain if he 
translated accurately, and if he contradicted himself in the printed 
version. But the absence from the tribunal of an Arabic scholar 
nullified the verification. 

Vellacommitted to memory two or three passages of his translation; 
and when the Arabic translation was Jaid before him he chose whatever 
page he pleased, as if he had opened upon it accidentally, and proceeded 
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to repeat by rote what he had learned. The commissioners would 
never have arrived at a satisfactory result if Vella had not at length 
made a clean breast of it, and acknowledged his deception. Finally, 
in 1796, he was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, and had 
abundant leisure, therefore, to regret that visit to the Abbey of 
St. Martin which had tempted him into the ways of dishonesty. 

As late as 1836 the scientific world was fluttered in its dove-cots 
by the announcement that the Greek translation, by Philon of Byblos, 
of Sanchoniathon, the Phcenician historian, had turned up in an 
obscure convent in Portugal. The discovery was well calculated to 
awaken profound interest, since of Sanchoniathon’s history of Pheenicia 
we possess only a few fragments inserted by Eusebius inhis “ Preparatio 
Evangelica,” and these refer exclusively to the cosmogony. A few 
months passed, and behold! the press at Hanover published an 
“ Analysis of the Primitive History of the Phoenicians, by Sanchon- 
iathon, compiled from the newly-found manuscript of the complete 
translation by Philo,” with observations by F. Waymfeld. It was 
enriched with a /ac-simile of the manuscript and an introduction by 
Grotefend, the learned director of the Hanover Lyceum. Great was 
the mortification of this celebrated scholar when he found that he had 
been the too easy dupe of Waymfeld, a young student of Bremen, 
whose work, however, seems to have been distinguished by a fine 
imagination and a wide and deep knowledge of Semitic antiquities. 

Some interesting examples of literary mystifications belong to the 
eighteenth century ; and of two of the best known one had its origin 
in the Scottish Highlands, the other on the banks of the Severn. 

It was in 1760 that James Macpherson, a Highland schoolmaster, 
gave the signal for a prolonged and bitter contention in the republic 
of letters, by the publication of his “ Fragments of Ancient Poetry,” 
collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the Erse 
or Gaelic language. These, in the previous year, he had submitted 
to Home, the author of “‘ Douglas,” professing to have heard them 
recited in the Highlands. Their success was immediate and im- 
mense ; and Scottish enthusiasts hastened to provide him with ample 
funds that he might collect further remains of a poetry which was 
considered to be essentially national. His mission proved unexpect- 
edly prosperous ; for he recovered two full-blown epics, respectively 
entitled “ Fingal” (in six books) and “ Timora” (in eight books), 
which he attributed to a Gaelic poet named Ossian or Ossin. They 
were published, with notes and translations, in 1763, and achieved 
a wide popularity, on the Continent not less than in the United 
Kingdom. When the first loud chorus of praise and panegyric, how- 
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ever, had subsided, the voice of detraction began to make itself heard. 
Macpherson was accused of having imposed his own compositions, in 
a Gaelic garb, upon the public ; and a violent controversy arose, the 
echoes of which have scarcely died away in our own time. On the 
side of the Gael fought Lord Kames and Sir John Sinclair, Gray, 
and Blair ; against him were marshalled Dr. Johnson, David Hume, 
Pinkerton, and Malcolm Laing. The opinion at which the best 
critics have arrived is stated very succinctly by Lord Neaves: ‘“ The 
Ossianic poems, so far as original, ought to be considered generally 
as Irish compositions relating to Irish personages, real or imaginary, 
and to Irish events, historical or legendary ; but they indicate also a 
free communication between the two countries, and may be legiti- 
mately regarded by the Scottish Celts as a literature in which they 
have a direct interest, written in their ancient tongue, recording tra- 
ditions common to the Gaelic tribes, and having been long preserved 
and diffused in the Scottish Highlands.” But he adds: “The 
poems published by Macpherson as the compositions of Ossian, 
whether in their English or their Gaelic form, are not genuine com- 
positions as they stand, and are not entitled to any weight or autho- 
rity in themselves, being partly fictitious, but partly, at the same 
time, and to a considerable extent, copies or adaptations of Ossianic 
poetry current in the Highlands.” I should be inclined, after careful 
study of the Macpherson epics, to modify Lord Neaves’ judgment in 
the direction of further restriction, and to say that they are to a very 
limited extent based upon actual Ossianic remains. 

When Thomas Chatterton was a pupil at the Bristol Charity 
School, known as Colston’s or the Bluecoat, he was accustomed to 
spend his holidays in the beautiful old church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
among its famous figures of knight and lady, squire and monk, its 
fine engraved brasses, its altar-tombs, and ancient sculptures ; and 
there and then he seems to have conceived the idea of a series of 
poems, based on the early history of Bristol, to be written in the 
character of one Thomas Rowley, parish priest of St. John’s. The 
idea was partly suggested, perhaps, by his researches among a pile 
of medizeval documents which had long lain in the Treasury House, 
a chamber over the north porch of St. Mary’s Church, but had been 
removed to his own residence by Chatterton’s father, the parish 
schoolmaster. In September, 1768, a new bridge across the Avon 
was opened with great public rejoicings, and a few days afterwards 
appeared in the Bristol Weekly Journal what purported to be a con- 
temporary description (from an old manuscript) of the opening of the 
old bridge, which naturally attracted a good deal of attention. When 
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it was known that Chatterton had transmitted it to the newspaper, 
he was strongly pressed to state where he had obtained this precious 
manuscript, the genuineness of which no one seems to have sus- 
pected. After some hesitation he unfolded the fiction which loaded 
his memory with so much obloquy, and made his life so disastrous 
a failure, namely, that “he had received the paper in question, 
together with many other manuscripts, from his father, who had 
found them in a large chest in the upper room over the chapel, on 
the north side of Redcliffe Church.” 

It now became necessary that he should produce these manu- 
scripts, and thus he was drawn on from a comparatively innocent 
mystification, of a kind common enough in the annals of literature, 
to the perpetration of a commonplace fraud. The Treasure House 
chest supplied him with parchments; and his caligraphic skill, 
together with the application of ochre and other pigments, enabled 
him to produce such imitations of medizval documents as satisfied 
the not very critical appetite of the Bristol antiquaries. Flying at 
higher game, he submitted some Rowley poems to Horace Walpole, 
who referred them to the poets Gray and Mason ; both at once pro- 
nounced them forgeries. The closing chapters of Chatterton’s sad 
story do not come within the object of this paper ; and, in truth, it 
is a story too well known to bear or need repetition. The only extra- 
ordinary thing about his forgeries is their undoubted literary merit, 
and their vast superiority to his own poems written in everyday 
English. His strength as a poet seems to have been derived wholly 
from the past, or rather from its picturesque accessories ; for the 
spirit and tone of the Rowley poems are thoroughly modern, though 
their subjects and language are medizval. ‘ Whether, in the com- 
position of these poems,” says Professor Masson, “ it was his habit 
first to write in ordinary phraseology, and then, by the help of glos- 
saries, to translate what he had written into archaic language, or 
whether he had by practice become so far master of ancient words 
and expressions as to be able to write directly in the fictitious dialect 
he had prescribed for himself, certain it is that, whenever his 
thoughts and fancies attained their highest strain, he either was 
whirled into the archaic form by an irresistible instinct, or deliberately 
adopted it. Up to a certain point, as it were, Chatterton could 
remain himself ; but the moment he was hurried past that point, the 
moment he attained to a certain degree of sublimity, or fervour, or 
solemnity in his conceptions, and was constrained to continue at the 
same pitch, at that moment he reverted to the fifteenth century, and 
passed into the soul of Rowley.” So one has sometimes seen an 
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actor, who in the clothes of everyday life is tame and commonplace, 
develop into a gallant cavalier, bold, original, and picturesque, when he 
assumes the plumed hat, doublet and trunks of the seventeenth century. 

In 1803, C. Vanderbourg, a man of letters of some distinction, 
published a series of graceful poems under the name of Clotilde de 
Surville, a poetess, as was alleged, of the reign of Charles VIL, and 
a friend and correspondent of Charles, the poet-Duke of Orleans. 
These verses had remained unknown till 1782, when her descendant, 
Joseph Etienne, Marquis de Surville, discovered them while search- 
ing the family archives, studied the language, and deciphered the 
hand-writing, and rejoiced that among his forbears he could reckon 
so sweet a singer. In 1791, during the troubles of the Revolution, 
he emigrated ; but, most unaccountably, left Clotilde’s manuscript 
behind him, and of course it perished, with other heirlooms, when 
the populace plundered and set fire to his chateau. In 1798 the 
Marquis unwisely reappeared in France, and was shot as a returned 
émigré ; but some copies which he made of his ancestress’s poems 
were given by his widow to Vanderbourg, and were thus preserved 
for the world’s delectation. 

Such was the story. The poems when published received at 
first a hearty welcome, but by-and-by messieurs the critics began 
to look into them with those sharp eyes of theirs, and soon detected 
incontestable proof of their recent origin, in their metrical variety, 
accuracy of scansion, and purity of language, as well as in their pre- 
vailing sentiment ; in fact, they were eighteenth-century poems tricked 
out in fifteenth-century archaisms. Moreover, they contained allusions 
to events of which Clotilde, unless possessed of the spirit of prophecy, 
could have known nothing. There was a quotation from Lucretius, 
whose works did not penetrate into France until half a century later ; 
and an allusion to the seven satellites of Saturn, the first of which was 
not observed until 1655 (by Huyghens) and the last until 1789 (by 
Herschel). And finally, at the beginning of her volume Clotilde 
placed a translation of an ode of Sappho, though the fragments 
ascribed to that poetess were not printed till long after Clotilde’s 
death. It was sufficiently evident, therefore, that the poems to 
which the name of Clotilde de Surville was attached could never 
have been written by her, though it is not equally clear whether these 
compositions proceeded from the pen of the Marquis de Surville or 
from that of Vanderbourg. 

The career of the real Clotilde may be sketched in a few words :— 
Marguerite Eléonore Clotilde de Vallon Chalys was born at the 
Chateau de Vallon, in Languedoc, in 1405. From her mother she 
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inherited a taste and a talent for the ded/es Jettres, which became con- 
spicuous at an early age, for she was only eleven when she translated 
one of Plutarch’s odes with so much success that Christine de Pisan, 
upon reading it, exclaimed: “I must yield to this child all my rights 
to the sceptre of Parnassus.” In 1421 she married Berenger de 
Surville, a gallant young knight, to whom she was passionately 
attached. Seven years later her husband fell at the siege of Orleans; 
and thereafter she devoted herself to the education of girls who gave 
indications of poetical capacity, among whom were Sophie de 
Lyonne and Juliette de Vivarez. Her poems attracted the attention 
of Charles, the poet-Duke of Orleans, who made them known to 
Queen Marguerite. This princess, failing to induce Clotilde to 
abandon the seclusion of her widowhood, sent to her a crown of 
artificial laurels, surmounted by twelve pearls with golden studs and 
silver leaves, and the device “ Marguerite (the pearl) of Scotland to 
the Marguerite of Helicon,” a compliment quite in the taste of that 
age. The date of Clotilde’s death is uncertain ; but as she celebrated 
the victory of Charles VIII., at Fornova (1495), she must have been 
upwards of ninety when she died. 


Among the poems published by Vanderbourg many are remark- 


able for their refinement and delicacy. 
reader may judge from the following “ Verselets 4 mon Premier-né. 


That such is the case the 


£9] 


I give also the translation (of the first three verses) by Longfellow : 


O cher enfantelet, vrai pourctrait de 


Sweet babe! true portrait of thy father’s 


ton pére, face, 
Dors sur le seyn que ta bouche a Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have 
pressé ! pressed ! 
Dors, petist ; cloz, amy, sur le seyn de Sleep, little one; and closely, gently 
ta mére, place 
Tien doulx ceillet par le somme op- Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother’s 
pressé ! breast ! 
Bel amy, cher petist, que ta pupile Upon that tender eye, my little 
tendre friend, 
Gouste ung sommeil qui plus n’y Soft sleep shall come that cometh 
faict pour moy ! not to me. 
Je veille pour te veoir, te nourrir, te I watch to see thee, nourish thee, de- 
défendre ; fend ; 
Ainz qu’i! m’est doulx ne veiller que *Tis sweet to watch for thee—alone 
por toy! for thee ! 
Dors, mien enfantelet, mon soulcy,mon Sleep, my sweet child, my idol, my 
idole, delight ; 
Dors sur mon seyn, le seyn qui t’a Sleep, sleep upon the fond maternal 
porte ; breast ; 


Ne m’esjouit encor le son de ta parole, 
Bien ton soubriz cent fois m’aye en- 
chanté ! 





Thou whoso often with thy prattle bright 
Hast charmed my ears, sleep now, 
and be at rest. 


' See the Recuetl des Pottes Francais, par Anguis. Also Villemain, Cours 


de Littérature (tome ii.). 
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About the same time that these poems of Clotilde de Surville, 
falsely so called, appeared, Fabre d’Olivet published the “ Poésies 
Occitaniques,” a work which he pretended to have copied from the 
Provencal and Languedoc languages or dialects, and in his notes he 
introduced some fragments in the /angue d@’Oc, which he described 
as original. They are written with an elegance, a refinement, and often 
with a vigour, which have deceived no small number of /ittérateurs; 
and they have frequently been quoted as authentic. In order to 
impose upon his readers the more completely, D’Olivet adopted an 
ingenious stratagem. In one of his pretended translations he inserted 
passages from the manuscripts of the Troubadours, and this mixture 
of the genuine with the fictitious had, no doubt, in many cases the 
effect he desired. But he did more: as the language of the ancient 
Troubadours whom he cited in his notes was marked by certain 
differences, or nuances, which might have rendered comparatively 
easy the detection of his mystification, he watered down this language 
to the idiom he was himself employing, so that it became much 
more difficult to suspect the authenticity of the fictitious poems, 
which, by the way, possess very decided merits. 

A mystification of a more than ordinarily skilful character was 
practised by the Italian scholar, Gigli. He published at Siena a 
quarto volume entitled ‘ Relazione del Collegio Petroniano delle 
Balie Latino, aperto in Siena nel 1719,” wherein he minutely described 
an institution which had never existed, attributing its foundation 
to Petroni, a cardinal of the thirteenth century, and stating its object 
to be the substitution of Latin for Italian as the language in use not 
only at Siena but throughout Italy. According to Gigli, a spacious 
mansion had been placed at the cardinal’s disposal by the Govern- 
ment ; young nurses, who spoke nothing but Latin, had been brought 
from Poland, Hungary, and Germany, and the children of the first 
families in Siena placed under their charge. The names of the 
nurses and of the families who patronised them, the Latin discourses 
delivered on the occasion of the installation of the nurses and adminis- 
trative staff—all were elaborately set forth in Gigli’s work, the success 
of which was complete. In Italy and in several other European 
countries it was assumed as a fact that there existed at Siena a Latin 
college, the professors of which were nursemaids speaking Latin, 
and that this college was destined to revive in all its purity the 
language of Cicero. 

M. Lalanne, to whom I have been indebted for some of these 
notes, recalls the trick played by Desforges-Maillard, who, having 


been an unsuccessful competitor for the prize poem of the Academy, 
$2 
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endeavoured to obtain the insertion of his rejected composition in 
the Mercure de France. The editor, De la Roque, refused ; and to 
avenge himself Desforges, in a disguised hand, and under the 
pseudonym of ‘“ Mademoiselle Malerais de la Vigne,” addressed to him 
a number of fugitive verses, which De la Roque hastened to publish. 
He admired them so much that he became enamoured of their 
imaginary authoress, and wrote to her: “I love you, my dear lady ; 
pardon me, but the word has slipped from my pen.” Voltaire and 
Destouches were also duped. After a while, Desforges confessed the 
trick—which was unwise, for thenceforth the wits, to punish him, lost 
no opportunity of ridiculing the poems which appeared under his 
own name. 

I cannot omit so colossal a forgery as that of Psalmanasar, though 
the story has often been told. 

This man was born in France about 1679. After receiving 
his education in a Jesuit college, he for some months acted as tutor 
to a young gentleman ; but a restless temper rendered him unable 
to remain long in any settled vocation, and a love of mystification 
impelled him to assume a variety of characters. At one time, 
having “ annexed ” a pilgrim’s cloak and staff which he found in a 
chapel, he announced that he was going on a pilgrimage to Rome; 
at another he appeared before the public as a Japanese ; and next 
he masqueraded as a native of Formosa. Wandering from land to 
land—by times a soldier, a teacher, a servant, and a beggar—now 
professing himself a heathen and now attitudinising as a recent 
convert to Christianity—he passed through a cycle of adventures, 
sufficient for a dozen ordinary men. In some way he contrived 
to secure the patronage of Brigadier Lauder, who introduced him 
to the Rev. Mr. James, a regimental chaplain, and in his com- 
pany he visited England. There his fluency of speech and confi- 
dence of manner imposed upon the Bishop of London, and a large 
number of savants, littérateurs, and persons of distinction, who 
listened with deep interest to his picturesque recitals of incidents 
that had never happened and his vivid descriptions of countries he 
had never seen. In his latest assumption, that of a native of 
Formosa, he published an account of the island, inventing a new 
language with new characters, a new religion, a new form of govern- 
ment, and a new calendar, in which the year was divided into twenty 
months. In all this he showed a capacity and a diligence which were 
worthy of better ends, and to better ends they were devoted, after he 
had been brought, at the age of thirty-two, under the influence of 
religious convictions. He then acknowledged his imposture, and 
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applied himself steadily to literary pursuits, compiling several volumes 
of the “ Universal History,” a new version of “The Psalms,” and 
an essay on “ Miracles.” He died in 1763, at the age (as was re- 
puted) of eighty-four. A permanent place in literature he was not 
able to attain, and he owes his reputation, such as it is, not to the 
creditable industry of his later life, but to the ingenious knaveries of 
his jeunesse orageuse. 

So it may be said of Mr. William Henry Ireland that his notoriety 
rests on his misdeeds, for neither the present nor any future genera- 
tion will now care to revive any one of his works, plays or poems, 
and probably few persons remember that he wrote also a life (and a 
very bad one) of Napoleon. I fancy that not even Mr. James Payn’s 
clever rehabilitation of the scamp in his lively novel, ‘“‘ The Talk of the 
Town,” has awakened the slightest interest in his productions. He 
is remembered only as the audacious perpetrator of Shakespearian 
forgeries of a singularly bold complexion. Ireland was still in his 
early manhood when he produced a deed of Shakespeare’s which he 
had discovered, he said, among some old papers. He afterwards 
pleaded that he was induced to commit this forgery to gratify his 
father, an enthusiastic collector of Shakespeare relics, whom, some 
three years before, he had accompanied on a visit to Stratford and 
the valley of the upper Avon. But I fail to see that a forgery is 
more excusable when perpetrated on one’s father than on a stranger! 
However, the elder Ireland was easily deceived and excessively de- 
lighted ; and the younger, proud of his success, continued to put to 
the test his imitative talent. A holograph profession of Shake- 
speare’s religious belief, various letters between the poet and his 
friend, the Earl of Southampton, and at last a complete tragedy-- one 
marvels at the man’s reckless insolence !-—were successively presented 
to an admiring circle. In our own day these forgeries would have at 
once been detected ; but in Ireland’s time Shakespearian archeology 
was in an elementary stage, and they not only met with ready accept- 
ance from Dr. Parr, Pinkerton, Boswell, George Chalmers, and 
others, but their genuineness was actually certified by experts from 
the public offices. The tragedy entitled “ Vortigern” Sheridan was 
induced to purchase for Drury Lane, where it was produced on 
April 2, 1796, with John Kemble and Mrs. Jordan as representatives 
of the principal characters. It was damned, of course. Kemble, 
from the first, had disbelieved in its authenticity, and having to 
deliver, towards the close, a line to the effect, 

And now this solemn mockery is o'er, 
he uttered it in a tone so significant that the whole house broke into 
laughter. This public fiasco set the writers thinking. Malone, the 
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best Shakespearian scholar of his day, who had persistently dis- 
credited Ireland’s remarkable discoveries, published a trenchant exposé 
which settled the matter. The forger was called upon to produce 
the person from whom he had received the so-called Shakespearian 
MSS. Ashe could not do this, he made confession of his deceptions, 
though with no pretence at regret or repentance, but rather as one 


who gloried in his shame. 
W. If. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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ROWING SONGS. 


" OR the tired slave song lifts the languid oar,” and for the 

hearty young athlete, too, if one may judge by the number 
of rowing songs there are. Who has not felt the charm of music on 
the water, the soft cadence of song set to the rhythmical accompani- 
ment of sweeping oars, the breeze from the river wafting the music 
from shore to shore, or, it may be, the echo from some wild crag giving 
back the tones of the Gaelic boatman’s jorram.' Canada, too, with its 
plaintive voyageurs’ chants, which bring back memories of the far- 
away pilgrim days, and Louisiana, where travelling used only to be 
by water, where every planter had his boat and skilled crew of black 
oarsmen, who, with their bare or turbaned heads and shining bodies 
bowed forward and straightened backs in ceaseless alternation, chanted 
the praise of their broad-hatted master, who sat in the stern silent 
and unmoved by their eulogies. To go still farther away, there are 
the boatmen of the Amazon, who have numberless songs and choruses 
with which they relieve the monotony of their slow voyages, and 
which are known all over the interior. The Nile boatmen, too, are 
amongst the best singers in the world, and the songs with which they 
encourage one another at the labour of the oar are generally couched 
in strains of invocation, and often they have a most beautiful effect. 
The Sonaris, too, have their boat-songs, or professional melodies, and 
when wading and hauling the canoes up the rapids they sing a kind 
of “ Cheerily, boys,” the chorus of which is “ Yoho Ram,” and which, 
heard above the roar of the waters, has a most extraordinarily weird 
sound. The Samoan and Tonga islanders have their paddling songs, 
which they call ‘“‘ Tow Alo,” the strokes of the paddle being coinci- 
dent with the cadence of the tune. They are most frequently sung 
on leaving Vavaoo. The following is a specimen of these “Tow 
Alo” :;— 


Oiaooé ! goda mow téoo felow, 

Ca todgoo Méonga-lafa, béa mo Talao! 
Gooa te ledli ger ndfu ; colidi, tenne aloo ? 
Ca tdogoo Vavaoo, mde métoo alo, 





' Rowing song. 
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Licoo o’ne, Mée Vaoo-aca, 

Moé Tlalla-vy ; gi Maccapapa, 

Mattaléco, mo fanga Myile, 

A’na a Tootaw-i, béa Mofode, 

Iky, Séoo tod gi lu luféanga, 

Yio hifo gi he feléw ta fanga, 

Toogoo he foogi héa a Tlafooloohéw 

Ger Vala he gnafi-gnafi a Toofoda mo Kao. 


Which, being interpreted, means :— 


Alas ! we are entering upon our voyage, 

By leaving Méonga-lafa and Taléw. 

Anxious am I to stay ; who can wish to go? 
Departing from Vavaoo and her neighbouring isles, 
And Licoo-déne, and Vavaoo-aca, 

The road of springs near Maccapapa, 

Mataloco and the myrtle plain, 

The cave of Tootaw-i, the beach of Mofooée, 

No longer can I stand upon high places, 

And look downwards on the flood of small canoes ; 
We must leave the crimson guatoo of Tlaféoloohéw, 
To wear the coarser mats of Toofoda and Kadé ! 


The Japanese have some decidedly charming rowing songs, 
which are frequently used on board the sampans, which are like the 
salmon fisher’s punt used on certain British rivers. They are sculled— 
not what we should call rowed—by two or four men with very heavy 
oars, and they stand up and use their thighs to rest the oars upon. 
I give the notes of one of these songs as accurately as possible, but 
the words I cannot translate, as I am told they have no meaning :—! 


Solo. Chorus. 
x Se 


























wv 

Hou-ra Hoi ya Hou - yei- ya. 
The chorus is to give emphasis to certain strokes, and is repeated 
alternately with the solo without change of either words or tune. 
The next song is a great favourite with the Nile boatmen; it isa 
little love-ditty, but it seems to suit them we as a rowing song :—! 


eo ec === eae f- 


Doos ya lel - lee, doos ya lel - lee, Doos ya 


—j—-#=-F —-a-» passin 
=== = ot ~ 


Doos ya lel -_ lee. “<i ya lel - lee, 





























1 From Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 
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doos ya lel - lee, ’Esh - ke fe - ten - nee. 





The choruses of the canoemen’s songs of the Amazon consist of 
a simple strain repeated almost to weariness, and sung generally in 
unison. Occasionally, however, there is an attempt at harmony. 
There is a wildness and sadness about these tunes which harmonise 
well with, and in fact are born of, the canoeman’s life ; the echoing 
channels, the endless glowing forests, the solemn night, and the 
desolate scenes of broad and stormy waters and falling banks. 
Whether they were invented by the Indians or introduced by the 
Portuguese it is hard to say, as the similarity between the customs of 
the lower classes of Portugal and those of the Indians is very great. 
One of the best known of their songs is very wild and very pretty. 


The refrain of it is:— 
Mai Mai. 


“Mai” means mother. There is a long drawl on the second word. 
The verses are most variable, as, like our sailors’ chanties, they are 
merely improvised to suit the occasion. The best wit on the boat 
starts the verse and the others join in the chorus. They all relate to 
the lonely river life and the events of the voyage—the shoals, the 
state of the wind, how far they shall go before they stop to sleep, and 
soon. Here are a few stanzas of a Creole rowing song :— 


Sing lads, our master bids us sing, 
For master cry out loud and strong. 
The water with the long oar strike, 
Sing, lads, and let us haste along. 


*T is for our master we will sing, 
We'll sing for our young mistresses, 
And sweethearts we must not forget, 
Zoé, Mertente, Zabelle, Louish. 


Sing, fellows, for our own true loves, 

My lottery prize! Zoe, my belle ! 

She’s like a wild young doe, she knows 
The way to jump and dance so well ! 
Black diamonds are her bright, black eyes. 
Her teeth are lilies white ; 

Sing, fellows, for my true love, and 

The water with the long oar strike. 


See, see the town ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Master returns in pleasant mood ; 
He’s going to treat his boys all round, 
Hurrah ! hurrah for master good ! 
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They were quite happy singing these simple songs, these fine fellows 
of Louisiana. They had a loyal love for their master, the planter, 
and a chivalrous affection for their tawny Zilies, Zabettes, or Zallis ; 
and a song in praise of them would carry them over the water quicker 
than any other incentive could do. The negroes of Western Africa 
row to this tune, which is sung by the whole crew. It is strictly 
regular as to _ — 

R. L. (1) 


EEEsieSeS a SFr oF 
ne 


It is a Serere air. The change from triple to common time and from 
common to triple again seems strange for a melody which is to 
regulate work ; but nevertheless it is strictly rhythmical, for what can 
be more isochronous than the movement of the oars of a well-trained 
boat’s crew ? 

Almost as celebrated as the sailors’ chanties of England, the 
gondoliers’ songs of Venice, and the troubadours’ lyrics of ancient 
France, are the boat-songs of the old Canadian voyageurs. The 
hymns to Saint Anne,? which are so popular amongst the hardy Breton 
fishermen of to-day, all owe their origin to the French-Canadian 
pilgrims ; and to these we owe that most perfect of rowing songs, 
Moore’s boat-song, written on the river St. Lawrence— 








Faintly as tolls the evening chime. 
Perhaps two of the most popular of these voyageur songs are 
“En revenant de la joli’ Rochelle ” and “ V’la I’bon Vent.” 


EN REVENANT DE LA FOL? ROCHELLE. 
-% 
J 


Se -_ >= => 
62 “Eee ole aL 
Geers erie Seri aee 


En revenant de la pr Rochelle, 

J’ai rencontré trois joli’s demoisell’s, 

La voila ma mie qu’ mon cceur aime tant, 
La voila ma mie qu’ mon cceur aime. 





























' The 2 above the stave denotes the oars being raised, and the Z their being 
lowered into the water. 
3 Their patron saint. 
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In returning from pretty Rochelle, 

I met three charming demoiselles, i 
There’s the dear my heart loves, 
There’s the dear my heart loves. 


V’LA L’BON VENT. 






































Chorus. 

SSS j= — 
Vila V’bonvent, vila Vjo - li vent, wvla Tbon vent, 
=== ==: = 
& Se S SSS SSFS=: 
ma mie m’appelle; Vlad I’bon vent, vila l’jo-li vent, 
Fine. Solo. a 
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v'la I’bon vent, ma mie m/attend. Der - riére chez nous y-a- 
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t-un é-tang, Trois beaux ca-nardss’en vont bai - gnant. 











Chorus. —There’s a good wind, 

There’s a fine wind, 
There’s a good wind, 

And my love is calling me. 
There’s a good wind, 
There’s a fine wind, 
There’s a good wind, 

And nty love is awaiting me. 


Solo.—Behind our home 
There is a pond, 
Behind our home 
There is a pond, 
Three handsome ducks 
Go there to paddle. 


This is the pilgrim’s rowing-song which they sing on their way to 
the shrine of Saint Anne :— 
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The French-Canadians are a light-hearted, song-loving people, 
and the very poorest amongst them have an instinctive taste for 
music ; many of the raftsmen and voyageurs among the Iroquois 
Indians who served under Lord Wolseley in Egypt might often be 
heard singing their quaint old-world songs. The province of Quebec 
has a peculiarly musical population. 

There is a very characteristic sample of the style of one of the 
old “ Jorrams,” or rowing songs of the Gaelic boatmen, to be found 
in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” The song, ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief,” which the clansmen sing in honour of Roderick Vich Alpine, 
is an imitation of the Jorrams— 


Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands, 


In the following love boat-song we have some touch of the true 
Hebridean labour rhythm— 


Row on, row on, my hearties, 

Seize an oar, and raise the boat-song ; 

Bring her quick to yonder haven, 

Lest from me my bride be taken, 
Gaelic. 

Falv ora ho, Ro shin Robeg, 

Och ora ho, Ro shin Robeg, 

Falv ora ho, Ro shin Robeg, 

Lift up your song, and speed the boatie. 
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Mr. William Black has made us familiar with this “Ho, Ro! 
Clansmen.” 




















Cheerily, and altogether ! 

IIo, ro, Clansmen ! 

A long, strong pull together ! 

Ho, ro, Clansmen ! 

Soon the flowing breeze will blow ; 
Will blow the snowy canvas on her. 
Ho, ro, Clansmen ! 

4. long strong pull together, 

Ho, ro, Clansmen ! 

Wafted by the breeze of morn 
We’ll quaff the joyous horn together, 
Ho, ro, Clansmen ! 


HO, RO! CLANSMEN. 
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Another gem of Scottish water-music is the beautiful Skye boat- 
song, which no one could possibly mistake for other than a rowing 
song. One can imagine the zeal with which the little band of devoted 
Highland boatmen and the brave Flora Macdonald would press 
onward to the strains of this entrancing melody— 

SKYE BOAT SONG. 
& Chorus. _ 
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Chorus. —Speed, bonnie boat, like a bird on the wing, 
Onward the sailors cry, 
Carry the lad that’s born to be king 
Over the sea to Skye. 
I. 
Loud the winds howl, loud the waves roar, 
Thunder-clouds rend the air ; 
Baffled, our foes stand by the shore, 
Follow they wiil not dare. 
Speed bonnie boat, etc. 
2. 
Though the waves leap, soft shall ye sleep 
Ocean’s a royal bed ; 
Rocked in the deep, Flora will keep 
Watch by your weary head. 
Speed bonnie boat, etc. 

One would fancy that amongst the gondoliers of Venice there 
would be a fund of origina! song ; but no, those of the olden time 
used to chant strophes of Tasso’s as they skimmed over the lagoons, 
and the gondoliers of to-day ply their oars to the same inspiriting 
strains as the rest of their fellow-men. On St. Mary’s Day one may 
hear them chanting the ever-popular “Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn.” 
This they do in chorus, and very solemn it sounds in the still early 
morning before the bustle of Venice has commenced. The German 
boatmen row up and down the Rhine singing the popular songs of 
their Vaterland ; such as “Goldne Abendsonne” ; this they will do 
in the evening when the day’s work is over, and there is time for a 
little relaxation on 

The broad and German Rhine. 
And of course their beloved Lorelei forms part of every river pro- 
gramme.: It is one of the most beautiful water-songs in the world ; 
so harmonious that it seems of itself born of the silvery waves, so 
melodious that it clings to the memory long after the spray from the 
water has blinded the eyes to the passing boat. 

It is not fair to omit such a country of good oarsmen as China in 
this little account of rowing songs, so I quote this short one, which 
is a great favourite amongst the sons of the Celestial Empire. 

SONG OF CHINESE ROWERS. 
Solo by the Master. 
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Hai - yo hai-yan ! hai - yo hai - yan ! 
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And now, with this rowing song of the Eton boys, I must leave the 
singing oarsmen. 
BOATING SONG. 
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Jolly boating weather 

And a hay harvest breeze, 

Blade on the feather 

Shade off the trees. 

Swing, swing together 

With your backs between your knees ; 
Swing, swing together 

With your backs between your knees. 


Harrow may be more clever, 

Rugby may make more row ; 

But we'll row, row for ever, 

Steady from stroke to bow. . « 4 
And nothing in life shall sever 

The chain that is round us now; 
And nothing in life shall sever 

The chain that is round us now. 
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Twenty years hence this weather 
May tempt us from office stools; 

We may be slow on the feather 

And seem to the boys old fools. . . . 
But we'll still swing together 

And swear by the best of schools ; 
But we’ll still swing together 

And swear by the best of schools. 








LAURA ALEX. SMITH, 
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SUIO ON THE GARIGLIANO. 


IGNOR DE SIMONE, member of Parliament, landowner, poet, 
and sportsman, one of our hosts for the next three days, was 
waiting for us at the station of Cassino. Attired in a shooting-suit of 
grey linen, with yellow high boots and soft felt hat, he, with his flow- 
ing beard tinged with grey, jovial countenance (which, by-the-bye, in 
feature strongly resembles the face of Michelangelo’s “‘ Moses”), and 
his gun slung across his shoulder, looked the very model of an Italian 
country gentleman. 

Packing sundry bottles of wine he had brought from his vineyard 
into a carriage, he hurried us in after them, and, a party of five, we 
rolled away on a pretty bye-road shaded with trees. The lofty chain 
of the Abruzzo Apennines, and the monastery of Monte Cassino on 
its promontory under the peak of Monte Cairo, lay behind us ; and 
the pretty River Rapido, worthy of its name, ran beside us on our left. 

A special charm was lent to the anticipation of our excursion by 
the fact that no line of railway, and-not evena high-road, approached 
within several miles of our destination, to which we were going by 
river. 

We passed the ruins of the Roman Amphitheatre in the valley of 
San Germano, admired sundry groups of peasants in the sombre 
costume of that district, then mounted a little hill and drove through 
a quiet and sleeping village, obtaining a lovely view over the valley 
below, where a bridge was thrown over the Rapido. To the east 
Mount Cimmino rose into the sky, with the castle and village of 
Rocca d’Evandro perched on a projecting rock in the centre of its 
stony bosom—a village and castle which played a part during the 
struggle between the Dukes of Capua and the abbots of Mount 
Cassino in the Middle Ages. 

We soon turned our backs on this view and reached a sandy lane 
leading down to the ferry of St. Apollinare, on the Liri, on which 
river we were to embark. This lovely stream, anciently called the 
Liris, rises far away in the valley of Roveto, below Monte Passaro, 
and is soon increased in volume by the waters of other rivers, so that 
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where we joined it it was already broad and sufficiently deep. A 
few villagers from the hamlet above had come to the waterside to 
stare at the rare sight of a carriage full of visitors. 

Lying under the opposite bank we perceived a broad flat-bottomed 
boat about forty feet long, which was our sandolo—a species of barge 
used for carrying timber or other material down the river. For 
some time all commerce of the kind has ceased on the river, and 
the sando/lo procured by our hosts was the last of its kind, the others 
being rotted by disuse and broken up. The cute country folk had 
so managed that our barge shouid be waiting for us at the wrong side 
of the river, so as to force us to cross in the common ferry to reach 
it. A dozen pairs of hands seized our bags and wine-baskets, and 
we were soon ferried across by means ofa rope and deposited in the 
big boat. 

Here we found half-a-dozen rush-bottomed chairs placed beneath 
an awning in the centre of the barge. This awning was a temporary 
erection of coarse linen sheets stretched over a frame of willow- 
boughs, the intersections being tied together with freshly gathered 
withes. 

The sandolo is fitted with a huge rudder at each end, a pair of 
broad rough oars, and a number of poles with hooks or prongs. 
Three men serve the rudders, and five the oars and poles, for the 
current in the river is strong. Among these men was a youth with 
six toes on his right foot, as we could plainly see when he pressed it 
naked against the crossbeams of the flat deck. 

The ferry of St. Apollinare soon vanished behind us, and we 
entered into perfect solitude. 

Silently and swiftly the slightly opaque, grey-green water slipped 
along beneath the dipping boughs of the luxuriant willows on the 
banks, whose shade deepened the green reflections in the water. 
Swiftly and silently we glided on between the gentle hills, the rice, 
maize, and hemp fields at their foot, now and then catching sight of 
the village of St. Ambrogio, perched on a little hill round which we 
wound. 

As we twisted and turned with the meanderings of the river, we 
caught new views of the mountains and valley at every turn. 

Nought was heard but the creaking of the great oars, the sigh of 
the gentle breeze, the lapping of the water beneath the lazy sunlight; 
nought seen but, at rare intervals, a group of peasants beating hemp 
in the water, a woman washing clothes, or a herd of white cattle with 
widespread horns coming to the top of the high bank to stare 


at us. 
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As the hills encompassed us more closely, shutting out all distant 
view, we found their leafy monotony very sweet, and, as the long 
afternoon wore away in dreamy stillness, we frequently applied our- 
selves to the sparkling wine of our friend the M.P., while we listened 
to the flow of brilliant conversation adorned with quotations from the 
poets. 

Now and then magpies and fieldfares, startled by our approach, 
would fly across the river, too far away to be hurt by the ready fire 
from our sportsman’s gun, who was thereupon mercilessly chaffed by 
our old friend Don Luigi, one of the promoters of the expedition. 

The boatmen’s smiling faces show that they appreciate the fun, 
and have time to listen, though they are never at rest. Now they 
push us off some shallow towards which the current, in spite of steer- 
ing, irresistibly drives us ; now force back the willow boughs into 
which we rush on the opposite side of the river ; and now they row 
hard as we gain the middle of the stream and can go straight ahead. 
They cleverly guide us down a rapid where the little Rapido discharges 
its waters into the larger river ; and once, when we reach a sharp 
bend, all their strength has to be exerted to resist the force of the 
southerly breeze, which blows hard up stream, bending the supple 
willow trees to the earth, raising little waves on the water, catching 
our canvas tent and nearly stopping our forward course, and roaring 
with a merry triumph among the trees with a noise in striking con- 
trast to the utter calm and quiet of the moment before. Very 
welcome was this breeze in the sultry summer afternoon. After 
another two or three miles our river receives the Peccia, becomes 
still deeper, and soon we reach the ferry of Mortola, where the Liri 
takes the name of the Gavigdiano. 

From this point to the sea, the fine river, now never less than six 
to nine feet deep (except where rapids—believed to have been 
purposely made by the successors to the Arab colonists, to prevent 
the return of the latter—interrupted its smooth course), runs in a 
generally southerly direction, with a gentle decline, through beds of 
volcanic tufa, the result of the ancient activity of the now extinct 
volcano Rocca Monfina. This volcanic soil ceases abruptly on the 
right bank of the river, where the Ausonian Mountains, part of the 
grand chain of the Apennines, rise precipitously, covered with 
holm-oaks, beeches, alders, and ilexes ; broken into craggy ravines ; 
pierced with romantic grottos ; containing many veins of precious 
variegated marbles ; full of limpid springs; lovely to the eye, and 
hanging, with all their greenery, close over the river winding at their 
foot. 
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In contrast with this wild beauty, the opposite shore is 
characterised by gently swelling hills, divided by small valleys, and 
rising one above the other to the bald summit of Rocca Monfina, 
Now and then a ravine is worn by the action of water in the basalt 
rock ; but the hills are well cultivated in terraces in the style inherited 
from the Arabs, and bear many fruit trees. 

On each side of the river a limited level space is occupied by 
maize or bean fields. ‘The underwood on both sides is composed of 
millions of myrtles, brambles, fragrant herbs and plants, while the 
mace-reed towers in moist spots in profusion, and, close to the water, 
poplars and silver poplars, with now and then a carob-tree, intrude 
upon the close-set willows, forming a delicious variety of tints of 
tender and gleaming green. 

But we have reached the entrance to the 













Angusta valle, che asconde un tesor, 









sung by our friend the M.P. Our barge is lying at the Mortola ferry, 
and very soon our third host, the Mayor of Castelforte, to whose 
administration belong Suio and all the scattered villages around, 
comes running down the bank, followed by an escort of two sturdy 
carabineers. He welcomes us to his territory with great cordiality, 
and away we glide once more, while the conversation turns on the 
history of the river, into which Signor de Simone has made diligent 
research. 

The Garigliano, now so peaceful, has constantly been the scene 
of warfare. In the very earliest times its surrounding mountains 
were the haunt of proud and rebellious men, the aborigines of 
Italy, 4 


Fierce Auruncans from their hilly ground, 













who took an active part in all struggles before and after the rise of 
the Roman Empire. The original inhabitants lived on peaceful 
terms with the early Roman colonists established in this region. 
Roman authors speak of the Garigliano (Liris) as “ a very gentle and 
tranquil stream flowing through a lovely vale,” which description, in 
spite of its five rapids, equally applies to it now. 

As we talked we approached a bend of the river where the high 
mountains seemed to block its course. We were entirely surrounded 
by thick woods overhanging the stream, and halted to drink of a pure 
spring that spouted a few feet above the bank. The scene was so 
beautiful that we immediately named the spring “The Water of 
Paradise,” which name it specially deserved, because it was the only 
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spring free from the mineral mixtures brewed by Vulcan in his 
subterranean vaults. 

Turning an elbow of the river, we now fairly entered that part of 
it called the Valley of Suio. Here we met with a small wooded 
island which we tried to explore; but, though the carabineers cut 
down the obtruding branches, and helped us to land and scramble 
up the bank, it was so overgrown with prickly plants that we preferred 
to return to our floating tent. 

We had reached the region of the mineral springs for which Suio 
was anciently, and is now locally, celebrated. These springs of 
various qualities burst forth along the river-side for a distance of 
about ten miles, to the number of a hundred or more, and with more 
or less volume of water. Some rise in the hills, where no less than 
five mills are moved by mineral water. Others have their birth close 
beside the river, rushing forth from the rock already full-grown 
rivulets. Their temperature varies from cold to about 104° Fahren- 
heit. Those strictly belonging to Suio yield no less than 256 cubic 
feet of water per minute, and contain quantities of carbonic acid, 
sulphur, magnesia, &c., one of them, for its richness in chlorate of 
iodine, ranking third in the world. 

Yet this treasure is now hardly known beyond the district itself. 
Tradition alone, transmitted from Roman times and from the Middle 
Ages, when a sanctuary of St. Antonio, now totally destroyed, existed 
near the beneficent springs, caused the country people year after 
year to resort to the beautiful valley, the delightful climate of which 
was no less precious than its healing waters. They came, and still 
come, these simple peasants, by thousands ; and lately, since the 
analysis made of the waters by the Italian scientists Roccatagliata 
and Ferrero have drawn more attention to the place, well-to-do 
families begin to go to Suio, in spite of the difficulty of access. The 
late Italian Minister of Public Instruction, De Sanctis, once resided 
there during some weeks in a thatched hut. 

We landed first on the right bank of the river, and walked through 
a stubble maize-field to a beautiful pool called the Mola Solomone, 
because its waters move a mill in a romantic gorge above, named 
the Ravine of Spirits. The pool is circular, about twenty-four feet 
in circumference and nineteen feet deep,-and clear as crystal, reveal- 
ing every tiny leaf of the aquatic plants growing on its white bottom. 
The temperature of the water is 61° Fahrenheit, and it has an acidu- 
lous and slightly bituminous taste. Lying solitary at the foot of the 
hills, it looked a true haunt of naiads. Once more we entered the 
boat and swept down the river, and finally, after a voyage which had 
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lasted in all five hours, we bade farewell to our barge and landed for 
good at the spring of St. Egidio, the most famous of all, where a 
picture of human wrong-doing awaited us. This hot sulphur spring, 
rich in iodine, and used externally, was the first to be publicly utilised. 
In 1866 the Provincial Council of Terra di Lavoro voted 80,000 
francs for the construction of a bath-house over the springs, on con- 
dition that the inhabitants of Castelforte, to whom the land belonged, 
were allowed the gratuitous use of the waters, and that a road should 
be made from Castelforte to the valley. After years of exertion on 
the part of our friend De Simone, who was a member of the Council, 
the road was granted, and will soon be commenced. The bath- 
house, however, was built at once, and stands as a scandal to the 
province, for a great part of the money granted must have gone into 
the wrong pockets, so miserable is the condition of the establishment. 
It is a solidly built, oblong building three stories high, lying 
about seven feet above the river, between it and the rocks. During 
spring and autumn the river, swollen by rains, generally floods the 
bath-house, as, indeed, it overflows most of the spring in the valley. 
In front of the house isa rapid, and then the river suddenly 
widens into a placid stream ; the rocky mountain at the back of the 
building leaves only room for a narrow path. ‘The situation is lovely, 
but the house, without and within, is hideous. The baths are ina 
kind of damp cellar, scarcely lighted by a narrow window. ‘There 
are no comforts of any sort, and the stench arising from the fumes of 
sulphur and from the unimaginable filth allowed to accumulate 
beneath and around the staircase, is terrible. On the first floor— 
which, however, is level with the rising ground behind—we found a 
kind of waiting-room, shabby and dirty, and opening into it some 
small bedrooms, equally desolate, for the use of which and the baths 
a family must pay four francs a day for one room. On the story 
above are a few more rooms of the same kind, while the rest of that 
story is filled by what are called “ paper-rooms ”—that is, partitions 
dividing the whole space into compartments of a few feet square. 
The partitions are of lath and paper, not clean and neat, but patched 
with all imaginable kinds of rags of paper, dusty, torn, and filthy. 
These partitions do not reach the ceiling, and a tall man could look 
overthem. For one of these miserable compartments, scarcely to be 
called private, the bathers pay three francs a day! They bring their 
own bedding, and spread it on the floor, for there are no bedsteads. 
The attics, above, are worst of all, and furnish a promiscuous lodging 
to the very poor. The dirty walls are marked by numbers at short 
distances indicating the space where bedding may be laid, the people 
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lying in rows like herrings in a box, and every numbered place costs 
one franc. ‘These attics looked like the abode of a rag-collector. 
They were full of men, women, children, bundles of bedding and 
clothing, cooking utensils and other necessaries lying about on the 
floor, for not a table or chair was to be seen. That those who 
nevertheless come to the baths are not killed by all this dirt and 
overcrowding is owing, I suppose, to the small and unglazed windows, 
which give free entrance to the pure air of the valley. But that such 
a condition of things, contrary to all laws of hygiene, should be 
allowed by the authorities of this rich province, is incredible. Signor 
de Simone has more than once raised his voice against the abuse in 
vain. Still, in spite of all, he himself has seen miraculous cures 
effected by the use of the waters; poor cripples arriving supported 
on horseback by their relations, and able to walk alone after taking 
a few baths. 

In the narrow space between the back of the establishment— 
where also is the only door—and the mountain, an outdoor kitchen, 
a sort of lean-to with a roof of straw, had been erected. Here stood 
a crowd of country people in their bright costumes, which resemble 
that of the Roman peasantry. They were very quiet and courteous 
in manner ; and many a lovely face, quaintly framed by flat, broad 
braids of hair drawn over the ears and temples, and softly shaded by 
the white magnose on the head, did we admire. Both sexes wear the 
leather sandals peculiar to Italian mountain folk. 

The bathers come to the valley for periods varying from a week 
to a fortnight, and bring everything they need with them—mattress- 
covers, which they then fill with clean, fresh maize-straw ; clothes 
and bedding, and cooking-vessels ; and the groups of families 
constantly coming and going along the winding woodland path, each 
with its ass or mule carrying the sick or the bundles, resemble so 
many “ flights into Egypt.” 

The horrible “provincial establishment” we have described, 
another smaller one belonging to a private speculator, and the more 
pretentious “Hotel of the Quattro Torri”—the property of our friend 
the Mayor of Castelforte, and kept by a custodian—are far too few 
for the lodging of the crowds who come to the baths. Therefore a 
very primitive and picturesque custom prevails. At various points 
along the river-side, near the principal springs, are erected straw 
sheds, many feet long and about five feet high, looking like a lengthy 
but narrow thatched roof planted in the ground. These sheds are 
divided by thick straw internal walls into numberless small compart- 
ments no bigger than a dog-kennel—regular gipsy abodes. And 
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very gipsy-like were their occupants, sitting before the low apertures 
that serve as doors, cooking their dinners on fires lit in the shelter 
of some neighouring crag or rock, or lying on the bundles within the 
hut. But these simple habitations are outdone in picturesqueness 
by the abodes in the natural caves along the sides of the ravines that 
debouch into the valley, or on the precipitous face of the hills. 
There, perched high up, you see a group of red-petticoated and white- 
kerchiefed women, clustered in careless, graceful attitudes before a 
cave in some beetling precipice which looks as if it might fall and 
crush them at any moment. The white smoke from the domestic 
fire floats among the boughs of the trees, or creeps up the face of the 
dark rock which they overhang; down the rugged twining path 
climbs a slender female form, agile and erect. She bears on her 
head a tall terra-cotta vase of antique shape, and her left arm is 
stretched upward to its full extent as her hand grasps the handle of 
the vase. Both figure and pose are worthy of being transferred to 
canvas. She is coming to fill her vessel at the sulphur spring below. 
All along the right bank of the river for the extent of two or three 
miles such scenes may be observed, giving life and colour to the 
reposeful landscape. 

Before sunset, when the valley already lay in shade, we visited 
most of the separate springs, named by the bathers themselves, 
““Water for the Eye,” “ For the Skin,” the “Inferno,” &c., for the 
people are only cognisant of their beneficial effects, and not of their 
respective mineral qualities. Some springs are of a beautiful light- 
blue colour, perfectly limpid ; others are white and opaque; many 
seem to boil in their rocky basins, from the quantity of carbonic acid 
that bubbles up. 

Our last visit that evening was made to the ruins of a great 
Roman bath, which was excavated by the proprietors of that part of 
the valley in 1886. The excavation is about twelve feet below the 
level of the ground, and at present measures about 1,500 square 
feet, but scarcely the half of the bath has been dug out. You see 
stairs, corridors, Roman pavement, ornaments, and the remains of an 
upper story and of a road and bridge which must have led to the 
central door. The edge of a well-preserved basin is neatly cut, and 
it is provided with steps. Most of the ancient basins still contain 
the bubbling tepid waters and are available for use. The walls are 
pierced with holes for canalisation, and in the wood just above the 
bath is a wall honeycombed for pipes, which perhaps brought 
sweet water from the mountains to the establishment, which must 
have been on a handsome scale, A porphyry seat found here is now 
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in the museum of Monte Cassino, and at the Quattro Torri we were 
shown a piece of amethyst engraved with the figure of a winged 
female genius, also found in the ruins. 

Is, perhaps, the figure that of Marica, mother of Latinus, whose 
sacred temple and grove were situated near the mouth of the Liris, 
and frequented not only by the Ausones of ancient Minturnz but 
by the Roman colonists? Or is it that of one of her nymphs, the 
presiding goddess of this particular spring? In such a miraculous 
valley, where every source heals some special malady, surely in 
ancient times each must have had its peculiar divinity. We were 
also shown a small dark cornelian, beautifully engraved with the 
figure of a bull ; and some thin, slightly convex silver coins, and tiny 
gold ones, which we were told were Arab, ail found in the ruins of 
the Roman bath. 

The Arabs, indeed, called by the Duke of Gaeta to assist him in 
his war against Capua, got possession of this very valley about 
A.D. 880, and fortified the towns near the mouth of the river, main- 
taining their dominion for thirty-six years. They were powerful on 
the sea and on land, assailing with their light cavalry the heavy 
horse of their Italian enemies, whom they greatly admired, singing 
of them in high-flown terms. One of their songs our friend De 
Simone quoted in the following translation :— 


They have steeds beside which our Barbary horses look like asses, and not 
even asses of the desert. 
On these steeds, or rather eagles, sif lions with destructive talons and fiery 


eyes. 
The colour of the blood which flushes their cheeks resembles the colour of 
the wine drunk by their chieftains, and it reddens the blue blades of our cimeters. 


It was from these Arabs that the present name of the lower course 
of the Liri is derived, the Arab word Gary/ (whence Garigliano) 
meaning “ mud,” the river in time of rain being very turbid with the 
soil washed away from its banks. The savage ravines and extensive 
grottos so numerous among the hilis are still called ca/afri, meaning, 
perhaps, “ African caves.” <A grotto on the left bank, beneath the 
village of San Carlo, is‘celebrated. It runs into the mountain to the 
length of about 1,200 feet, and our friend the M.P. loves to think of 
it as the last refuge of the Arabs when, in the year 916, they were 
ultimately defeated on the Garigliano. In this battle two Roman 
patricians distinguished themselves—Theophylact, who was one 
of the first to take the name of Consul, and Alberic, a foreign 
mercenary who acquired great influence in Rome, and whose son 
was that second Alberic whom the rebellious Romans raised to be 
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their master. Nor did the defeat of the Arabs put an end to the 
warfare on the Garigliano. In the fifteenth century the bridge over 
the river on the Appian Way was defended by Bayard against 
Genoese and Venetians; in the sixteenth century Gonzalo of 
Cordova won a battle on the river against the French ; and in our 
own times it was the scene of a victory obtained by the Sardinian 
troops against the Bourbons. The Italian historian Coletta, in his 
report on the defence of the frontier of the kingdom of Naples, 
described this river as a true line of defence, and ardently advocated 
its fortification at exposed points. 

All these things did we call to mind as we sat enjoying a Lucullian 
supper in the rustic dining-room of the Quattro Torri. Our host, 
the Mayor of Castelforte, with patriarchal hospitality, had taken pains 
to have transported thither all that one could desire, and not usually 
to be found there : fine linen, fresh curds and cheeses from his own 
famous dairy at Castelforte, tender meats, and other things which 
were real luxuries in this out-of-the-way valley, to which everything 
has to be conveyed on mules and asses ; the only food to be had on 
the spot being the fish in which the river is abundant, a few fowls, 
and the haricot beans grown in the scanty fields. New milk is never 
drunk by the natives, except perhaps in case of illness, though droves 
of cows are continually crossing the ferries. The mineral springs, 
the not very inviting river-water, boiled coffee, and wine are the only 
beverages. At present, except in such favourable conditions as ours, 
only persons able to rough it a little, and enamoured of all that is 
primitive, could enjoy a stay in the valley, beautiful as it is, but this 
state of things will be improved when the new road and the railway 
to Gaeta are finished. By that time also the Hotel of the Quattro 
Torri will be enlarged by another story ; at present it has only a 
ground floor. The view from its windows onto the slopes of Mount 
Rocca Monfina is very lovely. As we gazed from that of our sleep- 
ing chamber at night, the moon had risen behind the volcano, and 
filled the valley with a soft and peaceful light, which glimmered on 
the ripples of the low-voiced river. 

Rising early next morning, we crossed the ferry near the hotel 
to visit the spring of the Aspidi, or, by its other name, “ Little 
Hell.” Our party was increased by the company of Professor 
Ferrero, Director of the Agrarian Station at Caserta, who has analysed 
the waters of Suio and made a geological study of the valley. The 
waters of the Aspidi bubble with a tremendous noise from the side 
of the hill, forming various turbulent pools, the noxious fumes from 
which kill all vegetation for a distance of several feet. 
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From all the cracks in the soil beside the little foot-path the gases 
exploded with noises that often resembled the rhythmic tap of a drum. 
The water is white, opaque, rich in carbonic acid, and has a rather 
disgusting bituminous taste. We then pursued a dewy woodland 
path, through male-fern and brambles, from which we made a regular 
feast of large ripe blackberries that seemed so like home, and in 
half an hour reached a ravine called, like many others, Catafri, 
and containing a ferruginous spring named the Marziale. The 
ravine is very beautiful ; a semicircular recess on the top of a hill, 
surrounded with lofty basalt rocks, at the foot of which the plentiful 
spring seems to explode, rushing out of a small hole in great bubbles 
with a constant “ woof ! woof!” that sounds exactly like the muffled 
bark of a large dog. Away runs the pretty brook as if glad of its 
escape from under the rock, depositing as it flows its red sediment. 
The water is effervescing and pleasant to drink, and certainly scarcely 
another iron-water spring can rival it either in quality or in natural 
beauty of surroundings, and it seems to endue the vegetation near 
with a peculiar succulent deep-green colour. The country-women 
come all the way from Castelforte with baskets full of bottles on 
their heads, which they fill at the spring, and return the same way 
to sell them in the little town. 

We were followed up the hill by a semi-idiotic man who farms 
the land—not as well as might be, for, as we were informed, the 
peasants often own larger tracts of land than they can manage, not 
having the means of cultivating it’to the fullest extent. This man 
demands one sous from each person who visits the spring—not an 
exorbitant tribute. We returned by a different path in order to 
visit one of the five principal moffette of the valley. These are holes 
or depressions in the ground whence issue sulphurous and carbonic 
acid gases, generally circular in shape and several feet in diameter. 
Within their circle the ground continually sinks, and is filled up again 
by throwing stones into the hole. In dry weather only gas escapes ; 
in wet weather the moffette resemble tiny mvd volcanoes, giving a good 
idea of volcanic action. ‘The one we visited was dry, so our guide, 
as it was near the river, fetched some water and threw it in. It 
immediately began to bubble as if boiling furiously, and was cast up 
by the escaping gas out of the various cracks in muddy founts and 
spouts. On returning home we rested during the midday hours, 
and towards evening sat on the river bank to watch Professor Ferrero 
fish. We sat in the shade of the westward hills, but Rocca Monfina 
was still in sunshine. Down to the green water galloped a drove of 
dark-grey sows with their lively litters, and a dog who swam after 
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his master when the latter crossed in the ferry-boat, excited our 
interest as he fought against the rapid current, which dragged him 
down the river so that he finally landed on the opposite side some 
yards below the point from which he started. 

In the hotel we had seen a grandson of Michael Pozzo, the 
famous Fra Diavolo, who was well known in this district. He took 
to brigandage—or rather to revenging himself on the French—we were 
told, because the latter had killed his old paralysed father, whom 
during an attack he had tried to save by carrying him away on his 
back. And we were joined on the river bank by a gentleman whose 
brother had been killed by brigands only twenty years ago ; this 
valley and the neighbouring hills having for a long time been a 
favourite haunt of such bands, to whom, indeed, it must have afforded 
inaccessible shelter. 

We soon left the Professor ‘“ whipping the stream,” and visited 
the baths near our hotel, tasting the sulphur water of the most 
copious spring, which rushes out a full-grown rivulet below one of 
the largest and most steady of the moffet¢e. Our man set a large 
bundle of straw on fire and held it about three feet above the hole, 
when it was instantly extinguished. The fumes from this moffetta are 
carried a great distance, and are considered, thus diluted by the air, 
to be very beneficial in certain diseases. But close at hand they are 
fatal to all life, and a bather recently arrived in the valley, and igno- 
rant of the danger, had shortly before sat down on the edge of this 
moffetta and been suffocated. On the river bank close by is one 
of the rows of straw huts, and as we looked at the women with their 
little children playing about, we wondered that the fatal moffe/fa was 
not walled in, for a child going astray would easily fall a victim to its 
fumes. ‘The largest bath here lies close under the steep bank ; it is 
covered with rushes and canvas, and after bathing in its bubbling 
warm water one can cross a low wall and plunge into the river. A 
little farther on is the last of the five rapids, after which the river 
flows smoothly on, turning suddenly to the north under the Bosco of 
Suio, and thence meandering through the plain to the Gulf of Gaeta. 

After another merry supper at the hotel, in which the large dish 
of fish caught by the Professor played an important part, we retired 


to rest ; and at dawn next day the last bath was taken, the luggage 
placed in a straw pack-hamper, hanging across the back of a donkey, 
and our party soon after climbed the hill above the rapid and took 
its last glance of the beautiful valley. A dozen women, immersed up 
to their necks in the sulphur bath below, nodded good-bye to us as 
we got a peep at them from the top of the high bank, Descending 
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again to the level of the river, where the hills retreat on each side 
and the plain begins, we found ourselves at once in a more southern 
climate. Enormous olive and fig trees, huge oaks, rich gardens of 
oranges, lemons, and vines surrounded our pretty bridle-path ; the 
hills were clothed with chestnuts and carob trees, fruit trees showed 
above the garden walls, the blue sulphur springs ran in ditches at 
our side, and in bits of marshy ground we gathered lofty specimens 
of the reed-mace with its tall spikes of brown-red blossom. 

We passed the village of Suio, which gives its name to the valley 
at the entrance to which it lies, perched on the top of a hill, and 
forming, with the two broken towers of its old feudal castle, a most 
picturesque object. One of its ancient citizens, Tommaso of Suio, 
was among the brilliant groups of savants and politicians at the court 
of Frederick II. Ata later time Suio became one of the fortresses 
of Terra di Lavoro, and, like Capua, was fortified by order of Pietro 
delle Vigne in 1239. Now it has a population of only four hundred 
souls. We ate, as we sat on our donkeys, fresh quince peaches from 
a tree hanging over the road, as different from the fruit sold in the 
market as life from death, for in this fruit but a moment ago the 
living sap of the tree had circulated. We were presented with the 
last sweet oranges of the season by one of the Mayor of Castelforte’s 
tenants, for to the former gentleman belonged a great part of the 
land through which we were passing. We rested at one of his farms, 
under a gigantic oak, and were regaled with muscatel grapes ; then 
we crossed the dry white bed of a winter torrent, which seems to bring 
down real avalanches of stones when in its wrath, and climbed the 
equally stony and painful lanes which lead to the smooth high-road 
of Castelforte, where we finally arrived about midday. At the entrance 
of the little town a crowd of gentlemen came to meet our friend the 
M.P., welcoming him with great warmth. Castelforte boasts a fine 
feudal castle, built of immense square blocks of stone, on the summit 
of the hill above the town. It is faced by another medizval tower on 
an opposite hill—that of Ventosa, the feudal seat of the Dukes of 
Traetto. A little below this, and divided from Castelforte by a 
ravine, is the picturesque village of San Cosimo e Damiano. All 
these ancient places, high up amid the mountains, are extremely 
interesting both on account of their beautiful position and their 
history. 

From the windows of our host—in whose quaint dining-room we 
took our farewell meal, talking politics and drinking to future meet- 
ings—we looked down upon the wide plain where once lay four 
flourishing ancient cities—Minturne, Suessa, Sinuessa, and Vescia. 
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The plain is now one green expanse without a break, the river flows 
through a solitary land, and only far away on the opposite edge, 
between Monte Rocca Monfina and Monte Massico, can we just 
discern Sessa Aurunca, the modern successor of the ancient town. 

Our kind host the Mayor accompanied us to the carriage which 
had been sent for from Formia. It was an old travelling vehicle 
which looked as if it had come out of a museum, and no doubt, long 
before railway times, had carried many a traveller on the old road 
from Terracina to Naples. 

The whole population of Castelforte had gathered together to 
witness our departure, and, after hearty leave-takings with our host, 
we rattled away at a spanking rate down the hill. We noticed that 
the women of Castelforte had a peculiar type of countenance, with 
delicate aquiline features and golden hair, at which we were surprised 
until we were told that it was bleached with lime in exactly the 
manner used by the old Romans, the tradition having been handed 
down by the successive inhabitants of these mountains and 
practised to this day. We soon reached the plain, and frequently 
looked back at the castled towns on the heights, and at the inacces- 
sible mountains of Traetto, which towered into the sunset sky in awful 
majesty—black against the gold. We passed the ruins of the aque- 
duct—sole remnant of ancient Minturnze—and crossed the suspension 
bridge across the Garigliano. The sea-breeze had fallen, and our 
three horses dropped into a lazy walk as we began the gentle ascent 
towards Sessa. We had a last glimpse of the river gliding quietly 
between its willows through the dry and cultivated plain in which 
Marius could hardly now find a hiding-place. Daylight still lasted 
long enough to enable us to admire the celebrated beauty of the 
women of Cascano, a village lying at the top of a hill. We walked, 
allowing the carriage to precede us, both up and down this hill, stop- 
ping on the way a group of girls who were bringing water from the 
fountain, each bearing an earthen vase on her well-set head. They 
had tall fine figures and a noble expression of countenance, very 
Greek, with large solemn eyes. They wear much smaller magnose 
than those of Suio, edged with lace. 

In silence they lifted down their water-vessels from their heads, 
for each had to share in assuaging the travellers’ thirst, and the 
prettiest was obliged to lower her vase twice, as the M.P., with many 
compliments, begged to drink from fers again. His flattery and 
thanks were accepted with a quiet smile. 

As we re-entered our vehicle night fell, and we jogged on listen- 
ing to the lively conversation carried on between Signor de Simone 
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and Don Luigi, who, to wile away the time for us, cleverly imitated the 
hackneyed phrases and manner of different parliamentary speakers. 
We could only dimly discern the rocks and hills, the ravines or wide 
fields among which we passed. On the fields fires were burning 
away the stubble, and the blaze was reflected by the clouds that had 
gathered in the northern sky, where now and again the summer 
lightning flashed. 

We joined the railway at Sparanise after a drive of five hours, and 
at Caserta parted with the last of our kind friends, to whom we owed 
three days of unclouded interest and pleasure. 

And now, when from the heights of Naples we look across the 
Campagna Felice at the distant mountains, we feel that another tract 
of beautiful Italian land nestled within their recesses has become 


familiar to us ; a tract deserving the attention of tourists and those 
in search of health, and to which access will soon be more easy if less 
romantic. 


LILY WOLFFSOHN. 
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“ELI MAGICO PRODIGIOSO” 
AND “FAUST.” 


‘*Es geht nichts iiber den Genuss wiirdiger Kunstwerke, wenn er nicht auf 
Vorurtheil, sondern auf wiirdiger Kenntniss ruht.”—GOETHE. 


Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn ; 
’Tis not the devil’s crest. —A/easure for Measure. 


RAGEDY is the highest product of the human intellect when 
that is applied to the drama or to dramatic poetry. Sir Philip 
Sidney, writing in 1583, speaks, in his “‘ Defence of Poesie,” “ of the 
high and excellent tragedy that openeth the greatest wounds and 
sheweth forth the ulcers that are covered with tissue: that maketh 
kings fear to be tyrants, and tyrants to manifest their tyrannical 
humours ; that, with stirring the effects of admiration and commis- 
eration, teacheth the uncertainty of this world, and upon how weak 
foundations gilded roofs are builded.” Sidney evidently imagined 
tragedy to his own mind as dealing chiefly with such stately stories 
as those of Pelops’ line, or of the tale of Troy divine ; and saw, with 
Milton, the gorgeous Muse in scepter’d pall come sweeping by. 
Sidney did not realise that wonderful union of regal dignity with 
human sorrow which Shakspeare blended into the highest ideal of 
tragedy which the world has seen; but then Sidney died before 
Shakespeare wrote for the theatre, and was acted before he was read. 
Tragedy is that form of dramatic poetry which exhibits action and 
shows character, passion, pathos, thought, sorrow, crime, by means of 
dialogue only—dialogue unassisted by narrative, unaided by descrip- 
tion. Earnestness is tragic; sport is comic; but a drama only 
attains to its fullest vitality when it is nobly acted to a noble audience. 
The abstract ideal passion of the poet must be embodied and lived 
by the mighty actor. Tragedy, which presents the idea of fate 
ruling or influencing human action, involves a moral conflict between 
man and fate, and suggests the unseen powers working behind all 
human action. 
But, while the tragic poet, as arule, suggests the presence behind 
the action of the Good Spirit and of the Evil Spirit, he has yet but 
rarely shown these mysterious essences mingling with his human 
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creations and taking part in the progress of the drama. The Deity 
always remains invisible ; but the demon has sometimes, though in 
rare instances, been allowed to tread the boards and to visibly affect 
human concerns. To find God the Father represented on the stage 
we must sink far below the poets, and descend to the coarse 
irreverence and gross blasphemy of monkish miracle-plays. Scherr, 
in his ‘Geschichte der Deutschen Kultur,” quoted by George Henry 
Lewes, cites a striking instance of this monstrous buffoonery applied 
to the highest religious themes. During the crucifixion an angel 
appears to the sleeping Deity, and the following dialogue occurs :— 

ANGEL: Etermal Father, you are doing what is not right, and will cover 
yourself with shame. Your much-beloved son is just dead, and you sleep like a 


drunkard. 
Gop THE FATHER: Is he, then, dead? 


ANGEL: Ay, that he is. 
Gop THE FATHER: Devil take me if I know anything about it. 


We gladly rise from the priest to the poet. Out of several poetical 
works in which the attempt has not irreverently been made to let the 
dzemon under human disguise appear upon the scene and act among 
mortals, there are two works which stand out supremely—Goethe’s 
“Faust ” and Calderon’s ‘‘ Magico Prodigioso ;” and these two works 
it will be interesting and profitable critically to consider and to com- 
pare. Of our own Marlowe’s “ Tragical Historie of Doctor Faustus ” 
it is not now my hint to speak. Goethe and Calderon are more 
nearly akin in respect of their spiritual art treatment of Mephisto- 
pheles and of Lucifer. 

One star differeth from another star in glory, but when we try 
to compare Goethe with Calderon it must be borne in mind that we 
are not comparing one star with another, since Goethe is a sun and 
Calderon only a star, even if a bright one. The true plan of com- 
parison consists in forming first a just estimate of each of the two 
great dramas, or dramatic poems, separately, and then in bringing 
the two estimates into conflict and comparison. 

Before examining the “ Magico” of Calderon, it seems in place to 
give a condensed account of the man and the leading incidents of 
his career, and to endeavour to picture to our minds the poet, 
his time-surroundings, and his sombre if sincere beliefs. Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca was born 1600 and died in 1681. Like 
Loyola, he began life as a soldier and ended it as a Churchman. 
He commenced his career as a dramatic author in 1622, the year 
before Hemming and Condell collected together all the genuine 
plays of Shakspeare and published the invaluable “ first folio ” 
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edition. Calderon entered the Church in 1651 and became chaplain 
to the Chapel of the Kings at Toledo. Philip IV. of Spain, who 
died in 1665, was five years younger than Calderon. When, in 1623 
our Charles I. visited Madrid on his romantic marriage expedition, 
Calderon was living in the royal capital of Spain. The prolific 
Lope de Vega, author of some 1,500 dramatic works, recognised 
Calderon as his successor as stage poet. Cervantes died in 1617. 
Velasquez, who, as Murillo also was, was a contemporary of our 
poet, painted the cession of Breda to Spinola in 1645; and it is pro- 
bable that Calderon, as a soldier of Spain, was present when the 
keys of the city were yielded to the conqueror. 

Calderon was the contemporary of many of our dramatic poets 
of the Elizabethan age, of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, of Ford, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and also of Shirley ; and his life 
and work included the time of the Restoration and its comedy, and 
covered part of the career of Dryden. Of the events of history 
which occurred during the long life of the Spanish dramatist no 
notice need be taken here. It seems improbable that he was 
acquainted with English dramatic literature, and Calderon himself 
was not known in England until after the Restoration. Indeed, the 
first real discovery of Calderon as an European poet was made by 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel, to whose writings on the subject we 
shall refer later on. Calderon was the youngest of four children, 
and was educated in the Jesuit College. His parents belonged to 
the class of gentry, his father having been secretary to the Treasury 
Board under Philip II. and Philip III., while his mother was de- 
scended from a good Flemish family long settled in Castile. They 
are said to have been virtuous and discreet persons. Calderon was 
a prolific writer for the stage. He is credited with more than 120 
dramas and with some 70 autos sacramentales, or religious masques 
or mysteries, and with several festés, or festival pieces, written on 
occasions of national fétes or rejoicings. He wrote, by preference, 
in the trochaic line of seven or eight syllables, and relied upon the 
assonants or rhymes, which are not full rhymes, but require only that 
the vowels should accord. There would seem to be in this metre a 
certain fatal facility which leads to length, an instance of which 
may be found in the long speeches of Sigismund in the “Vida es 
Suefo.” His best works—-those works which most. fitly display his 
characteristic talents—are probably his comedies and dramatic 
romances, either historical or of cloakand of sword. In these latter he 
depicts with equal skill and charm a world that took the pleasures 
of life boldly, and was not restrained by conscience from cultivating 
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and enjoying to the full intrigues and amours. The mimic stage, 
which presents to men a magic mirror in which all human life which 
rises above the commonplace sees itself reflected, was filled by 
Calderon with true and lively effigies of Spanish cavaliers and Spanish 
ladies. His figures, if conventional, are lifelike, and his pictures 
portray manners truly. Of his fes/ds it is not necessary to speak. 
It is the autos concerning which the opinion of criticism is most 
strongly divided. In these Calderon quits the earth, upon which 
his footing is so secure and his step so firm, for theology and for 
religious miracles and mysteries. In his comedies, one of the best 
is, I think, “ Beware of Smooth Water.” He is ingenious, animated, 
full of invention and of fire and colour, and he can depict love 
intrigues, jealousies, quarrels, successes, with real mastery. In con- 
struction he is able, in situation skilful. His strength does not lie 
in drawing character, nor is his gift of humour great, though he makes 
due use of the gracioso, or low-comedy clown. He cannot fairly be 
accused of indecency, though his comedy morality may be open to 
question. ‘ One great and infallible sign of the absence of spiritual 
power is the presence of the slightest taint of obscenity,” says 
Ruskin ; and Calderon does not descend to obscenity. He has not 
drawn a single character which lives as a figure in European thought. 
With Calderon the incidents or occurrences are the main thing. 
Unlike Shakspeare, he does not use events in order to illustrate 
character, greatly conceived and nobly drawn, but he uses his per- 
sonages with a view to assist and illustrate event. There is not 
much evidence of Aeart in the work Of Calderon ; nor does he, true, 
perhaps, to his land and time, care to depict ideal love. His 
excellence consists rather in easy invention than in true creation. 
He does not always touch the passions with a master hand, 

Goethe wrote and said much about Calderon, but many of his 
opinions, especially those recorded by Riemer in his “ Mittheilungen,” 
are so well known that it is not necessary to do more than slightly 
to refer to them here ; while many of his criticisms, recorded else- 
where, are less known, and it may be well worth while to cite them. 
Goethe’s criticisms on other writers are always as generous as they 
are luminous ; and Goethe valued Calderon to the utmost of his 
worth, while he never pushed praise beyond that high limit. 
Goethe naturally and rightly ranked Calderon’s merely dramatic 
above his religious work. Thedepth of Christian meaning which 
many find, or affect to find, in Calderon was not so apparent to 
great Goethe. Thus, speaking of the “Steadfast Prince,” Goethe 
said that, though many put the Prince forward as a Christian martyr, 
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he could only term him a Christian Regulus. Goethe praises one 
dramatic work as so galant wie irgend ein Stiick von Calderon. 
Goethe says that the Spanish dramatist had no influence whatever 
upon him, whether for evil or for good ; but he adds that Calderon 
might have misled Schiller, since Calderon is umendlich gross im 
Technischen und Theatralischen, is infinitely great in technicality and 
theatricalism ; while Schiller was so much greater zm Wollen, in 
aims and objects. Influenced by Calderon, Schiller might have lost 
something of his superiority without attaining to the special 
excellence of the Spaniard. Goethe praises highly Calderon’s 
unbegreifiicher Verstand in der Construction, und Genie in der 
Erfindung ; his inconceivable talent in construction and genius in 
invention ; and the German poet lays stress upon die unendliche 
Produktivitat des Calderon, und Leichtigheit des Gusses, wie wenn 
man Bleisoldaten oder Kugeln giesse. 

That is, Goethe lauds the infinite productiveness of Calderon 
and the ease with which he pours forth his work, as if casting leaden 
soldiers or bullets out of a mould. Calderon 7s¢ ein grosser Dichter ; 
nur eine gewisse freche Rhetorik miisse man thm sugestehen ; a great 
poet, but one must admit a certain tawdry rhetoric. Goethe 
admired his voluptuous colour as a distinguishing characteristic of 
Calderon rather than his power of drawing character, a quality in 
which he ranks Calderon much below Shakspeare. In comedies 
of intrigue Calderon is particularly a master. Goethe was delighted 
with Gries’s translation of Calderon. The great Spaniard was a 
practical playwright, and the effect of his pieces on the stage is with 
him the first and the last thing. When Goethe was director of the 
Weimar Theatre he was active and zealous in producing Calderon 
upon its boards. 

It may be well to cite here a few of the broad general opinions 
expressed by critics about Calderon. Salfi, for instance, cannot 
read Calderon without indignation, and accuses him of having no 
other aim but to make his genius subservient to the lowest prejudices 
and superstitions of his countrymen. Sismondi terms Calderon the 
poet of the Inquisition. Hallam’s estimate of him is very frigid. 
Southey found matter for ridicule in some of the autos. Archbishop 
Trench terms him “the last great poet who will be found in the 
Roman Catholic Church as distinguished from, and, alas! some- 
times as contrasted with, the universally Christian art of poetry ;” 
and he adds, in another place, “I would not in the least keep out of 
sight that Calderon, a zealous Romanist, and that, too, after the 
Spanish fashion, writes earnestly as such ; and sometimes, therefore, 
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in the interests of his Church, as distinct from and opposite to the 
interests of eternal truth.” Shack, in an eloquent panegyric, lauds 
highly the religious tendencies of Calderon’s auféos; but two 
thorough partisans of the poet remain to be noticed. These are 
Friedrich Schlegel and his brother, August Wilhelm von Schlegel. 

Of August Wilhelm, the cavalier of Madame de Staél, Gottschall 
says that he nur ein formelles und philologisches Talent besass ; that 
his talent was only formal and philological. He, like his brother, was 
a learned man, but he put so many coals upon a small fire that it 
could only feebly burn. He rendered good service as a translator of 
Shakspeare and of Calderon ; but, as Goethe says, a//e Gelehrsamkeit 
ist noch kein Urtheil (all the learning in the world confers no critical 
powers) ; and A. W. Schlegel is not’ eminent as a poet or really 
important as a critic. His judgment is warped, one-sided, poor; and 
he has no love, and therefore no light. He is doctrinaire and dry. 
Denn im Grunde reicht doch Schlegel’s eigenes Persinchen nicht hin so 
hohe Naturen (those of Shakespeare and Calderon) zu degreifen, und 
gehirig zu schatzen: “Schlegel is too small a creature to be able to 
comprehend and properly to estimate such high natures as those of 
Shakspeare and Calderon ”—so says Goethe. 

Tieck, to do him justice, was a much greater man than was either 
of the Schlegels ; and Tieck does not concur in the Schlegel estimate 
of Calderon. Tieck ranks Calderon much below Shakspeare, and 
finds in him no evidence of the gvosse Vernunft of our great 
dramatist. Tieck calls Calderon “a mannerist,” though he applies 
the term in a good sense. Goethe also stigmatises Calderon as 
“conventional.” 

The high priests of the Romantic School, so called, which aiso 
became a Romanist school, were the Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, and 
Zacharias Werner. Theirs was a di/ettan¢e plunge into medizval art 
and into Catholicism. It was a sickly and affected school, started by 
men who were neither genuine nor even thoroughly in earnest. 
“Theory was bursting with absurdities” amongst them. Belonging 
to that unvirile class out of which such converts are commonly made, 
Friedrich Schlegel joined the Church of Rome in 1805, and plunged 
with Werner foffiiber into Catholic reaction. For this school 
Shakspeare was “too Protestant ;” and Goethe, the Voltaire of 
Germany, Herder and Luther, were fiercely attacked ; and Calderon 
became die ideale Bliithe aller Poesie (the ideal blossom of all 
poetry). 

Calderon in his one aspect was the very poet for such men as 
the Schlegels, Their souls are dissolved into half-real, half-affected 
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ecstasies by his autos. They rank him above Shakspeare. 
Oehlenschlager describes Friedrich Schlegel and his ivonisch-fettes 
Gesicht (his fatly ironical face), which betokened a convert who, in 
half sincerity, was full of the mischievous freaks by means of which he 
sought to prove zeal and to attain to veclame. Schlegel put in 
evidence his efforts to stupefy his former self, to proclaim his new 
doctrines, and to prove his degradation. Of course men like the 
Schlegels both envied and hated Goethe, and the great tolerant 
sage has seldom spoken so severely as he did of foes whose ten- 
dencies he despised so thoroughly. Of August Wilhelm’s “Ion,” 
Gottschall says that der Inhalt ist so armlich und undramatisch wie 
miglich ; and yet Goethe, in his noble tolerance, and in his desire to 
give any poet a fair chance, produced this play on the stage at Weimar. 
Friedrich Schlegel’s “ Alarcos” isa “ barbarous mixture of Greek and 
of Spanish romanticism ;” yet Goethe gave it its opportunity on his 
stage, though the result was a fiasco. The theatre echoed with a 
tumult of mocking laughter ; and then the Jupiter arose and called 
out in his powerful voice : “Silence! silence!” The piece was a 
total failure on the boards. “Beauty, like limpid water, must be 
drawn from a pure well ;” and yet Friedrich Schlegel, the romantic 
Romanist, is the author of “ Lucinde” (1799), a poem which is, says 
Gottschall, exe Mischung vom Bordell und Atelier. Goethe speaks of 
the Pfffigkeit, of the cunning of Werner and the Schlegels ; and 
again, talking to Boisserée, he complained ier die Unredlichkeit der 
Schlegel und Tieck (of the dishonesty of the Schlegels and Tieck). 
In den hichsten Dingen versiren und daneben Absichten haben und 
gemein seyn, das ist sthandlich. Of August von Schlegel’s attack on 
Molitre Goethe said that Schlegel felt that Molitre would have 
turned Aim into ridicule if he had met with him in life. The 
Schlegels, in their jealousy of Goethe, tried to set up Tieck as the 
rival of the author of “ Faust,” but such an effort was naturally vain. 
When August was in Weimar, Goethe gave a great party in his 
honour. Schlegel, after his manner, tried hard to “ show off” before 
the ladies ; and Goethe said privately to Eckermann, er ist freilich 
in vieler Hinsicht kein Mann, he is certainly in some aspects no 
man ; but then the noble poet went on to praise the learning and 
the merits of a guest for whom he could feel but little real sympathy. 

We have now obtained a glimpse of the chief partisans of the 
Spanish dramatist, and have had the advantage of hearing their 
opinions of the poet and also the opinions of the wisest, greatest man 
of his time, a man who knew the Schlegels and could thoroughly 
appreciate Calderon. 
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Calderon belonged to the Spain which finds its representative ruler 
in Philip II. His comedies, “poured like bullets out of one mould,” 
are those of his works which have for us the greatest attraction and 
the highest charm. It is improbable that he could have known more 
than the mere names of the Elizabethan dramatists, if he even knew 
the names ; but several of his productions might have been based 
upon hints given by our poets. Thus, “We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of” might have served as a motto or text to preach 
from to his “ La Vida es Suefio.” His fine allegory, which contains the 
noble line, “ Act your best, for God is God,” and which he calls the 
“Great Theatre of the World,” might have had for its sponsor “ All 
the world’s a stage ;” or Heywood’s “The world’s a theatre, the 
earth a stage.” Goethe, a critic as capable as impartial, preferred the 
comedies and plays; Schlegel, a convert of affectation, naturally 
preferred the aufos. It must be borne in mind that Calderon had to 
write in subjection to the censorship of the Inquisition ; but there 
is little evidence to show that he felt himself greatly lamed or 
hindered by the priestcraft of his land and time. His nature was 
subdued to what it worked in. Calderon, like Dante, was scarcely 
greater than his Church ; and yet we love to fancy the soul of 
the dramatist struggling, if unconsciously, to free itself from its 
dark environment ; and we imagine gladly a wistful gaze trying 
to pierce through the black shadow which fell between him and 
the light. He sometimes seems to transcend his bigoted, narrow 
limitations and surroundings. The soul, pressed down by the 
priest, seems at moments to escape into the free air in which 
the poet best can live. No dramatist could probably have less felt 
the restraint and restrictions of his Church when dealing with high 
themes ; and yet Calderon must, we like to think, have yearned 
occasionally at least to soar beyond the shadow of the sacerdotal 
night. His art undoubtedly suffers from the laming influence of the 
priest whenever the adroit dramatist essays themes which lie outside 
the comedy of manners or the drama of romance. 

It may be disputed whether the “ Magico Prodigioso” should be 
classed as an au/o or asa tragedy, but it will rank higher if estimated 
as an aufo rather than as a tragedy. How much greater would 
Calderon himself, and therefore his works, have been, had his lines, 
in the time in which he lived, been cast in the country of Shak- 
speare ! 

The “ Faust” legend is a creation of the Northern imagination. 
There is no evidence known to me to prove that Calderon had 
heard of the Teutonic conception of the visible workings of the evil 
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spirit. It seems likely that the “ Mdgico” was based upon Surius, De 
probatis Sanctorum historits, t. v., Col. Agr. 1574 ; Vita et Martyrium 
SS. Cypriani et Justine, autore Simeone Metaphraste ; and also on 
chapter cxliii. of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine de Sancta 
Justina virgine. 

Cyprian—Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus—lived between 200 and 
258, and was bishop of Carthage. In 245-46 he was baptised as a 
Christian by Cecilius (whose name he adopted) presbyter of Carthage. 
Under the persecution of the Christians by Decius, in 250, Cyprian 
had to fly, but under the milder rule of Gallus he returned. He 
was banished (253) by the consul Valerian. He was beheaded in 
Carthage. Gibbon says of him: “ He possessed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful or provoke the suspicions 
and resentment of the pagan magistrates.” The character and the 
fate of Cyprian of Carthage would, doubtless, be known to Calderon. 
There is a memorable passage in Gibbon on the subject of martyrdom 
for religious opinion and faith, which, well known as it is, it seems 
good to quote here. Gibbon says (chapter xvi.):— 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the conduct of the Emperors who 
appeared the least favourable to the Primitive Church is by no means so criminal 
as that of modern sovereigns, who have employed the arm of violence and terror 
against the religious opinions of any part of their subjects. [Gibbon here alludes 
specially to Charles V. and Louis XIV.] The multitude of Christians in the 
Roman Empire on whom a capital punishment was inflicted by a _— 
sentence will be reduced to somewhat less than two thousand persons. 

Even admitting, without hesitation or inquiry, all that history has recorded or 
devotion has feigned on the subject of martyrdoms, it must still be acknowledged 
that the Christians, in the course of their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far 
greater severities on each other than they had experienced from the zeal of 
infidels. . . . The Church of Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by fraud: a system of peace and benevolence was soon dis- 
graced by proscriptions, wars, massacres, and the institution of the Holy Office. 
In the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred thousand of the 
subjects of Charles V. are said to have suffered by the hand of the executioner ; 
and this extraordinary number is attested by Grotius, a man of genius and learn- 
ing, who preserved his moderation amidst the fury of contending sects. 
If we are obliged to submit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it must be 
allowed that the number of Protestants who were executed in a single province 
and a single reign far exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the space of three 
centuries and of the Roman Empire. 


In dealing with Calderon’s ‘“‘ Magico” we have the advantage of 
two translations of mark—one by Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy, the 
other by the late Edward FitzGerald. The translation of Mr. 
MacCarthy may be nearer to the metre of the original, while that of 
FitzGerald pierces more nearly to the meaning of Calderon. Mr. 
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MacCarthy’s work in its stress and strain gives evidence of being a 
translation, while FitzGerald’s rendering, as does his version of 
“Omar Khyaydm,” seems to be, not a translation, but an original poem, 
written in stately lines of vigour, purity, force and melody. The 
rich harmony of FitzGerald’s blank verse gives us the idea that 
Calderon might have written in English. FitzGerald paraphrases 
and omits, but he gives us the best of Calderon, and renders nobly 
the entire essence of the poet. George Henry Lewes has a pregnant 
passage on this difficult art of translation. He says : “I do not say 
that a translator cannot produce a fine poem in imitation of an 
original poem, but I utterly disbelieve in the possibility of his giving 
us a work which can be to us what the original is to those who read 
it.” Goethe, on the other hand, maintains that it is a note of greatest 
work that the ideas are in themselves so powerful that they can be 
reproduced and conveyed through translation. Shelley has given us 
a free and musical rendering of a portion of the “ Magico ;” but we may 
esteem ourselves fortunate to possess two such translations as those 
of MacCarthy and FitzGerald. The scene of the play opens in a little 
wood near Antioch. “And the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” Cyprian appears in a student’s gown attended by two 
young, poor scholars, who carry the master’s books. The philoso- 
pher has sought retirement for study because it is the day when 
Antioch, the mighty city, celebrates with festive rejoicings 

The great temple newly finished 

Unto Jupiter ; the bearing 

Thither, also, of his image 

Publicly, in grand procession. 


Calderon depicts Cyprian as a sage, a rhetorician, a scholar, who 
has yet some touch left of the Spanish pundonor. Cyprian is also 
a pagan agnostic, a heathen sceptic ; and, though he is the “ wonder 
of the schools,” he doubts the gods of heathendom, and feels ignor- 
antly after that Unknown God whom St. Paul declared unto men. 
Cyprian is studying ‘‘this last Roman,” Caius Plinius, and yearns 
after a God who shall be 


One all-informing, individual whole, 
All eye, all ear, all self, all sense, all soul ; 


when to him enters Lucifer attired as a merchant ; and the evil 
spirit, incarnate in the flesh, appears upon the wonder-working scene. 
In tragedy, the Evil One, whose occult workings are often suggested, 
yet remains commonly invisible, and, present to the thinker, is not 
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revealed to the spectator. Calderon shows us Lucifer in the guise 
of humanity, and his drama becomes a miracle-play. 

Satan and the scholar soon become engaged in high argument, 
and the fiend uses dark speech, pregnant with cynical suggestion and 
chilling with scornful doubt. Cyprian doubts the gods of Polytheism 
and distrusts Zeus himself. Lucifer bids him “ eat, drink, be merry.” 
Up to this time the scholar knows only a wandering merchant learned 
in sophistry and in the lore of the schools. 

To them enter Lelio and Floro, two young gallants, who belong 
more nearly to Madrid than to Antioch, and who, rival lovers of 
Justina, are about to settle their claims by the sword. Calderon’s 
genius for love intrigue renders this scene very lively and striking. 
The mild wisdom and sage eloquence of Cipriano have their due 
influence with the incensed lovers ; they agree to suspend their quarrel 
until the great master shall have visited the lady to ascertain which 
of the two she prefers. Justina, the fair and chaste, is painted as 

Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
and the lovers go out with Cipriano, who is to execute his delicate 
mission without delay. The devil, in the drama as in life, often tempts 
men to their ruin by means of woman’s love ; and Lucifer, who now 
reveals himself to the audience for what he is, but who seems a demon 
by no means very astute or very powerful, declares his intention of 
ruining the souls of scholar and of maiden. He hates Justina, 
Whom I have long and vainly from the ranks 
Striv’n to seduce of Him, the woman-born ; 
but it appears that this poor fiend has so little supernatural pre- 
vision or occult powers of combination that 
Two fools have put into my hand 
The snare that, wanting most, I might have missed. 
Mephisto needed no suggestions from fools. We must now see how 
Cipriano fares on his embassy. The time is that of the persecution 
of Christians in Antioch, and Justina is secretly a Christian, liable to 
be denounced and exposed to danger of death. Cipriano has not 
this key to her motives and actions, and supposes that she is only 
cold towards love. He does not see that she, a Christian, would not 
listen to the love of any pagan. However, he pleads ardently the 
cause of the rival lovers, but finds that they must despair. Heasks: 
“Is the throne preoccupied ?” and is told enigmatically, “ By one 
that Antioch little dreams of.” Cipriano himself falls in love with 
Justina, and Lucifer says : 


The shaft has hit the mark ; and by the care 
Of hellish surgery shall fester there. 
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Alexander VI., the infamous Borgia Pope, when he rode to meet 
“his eyes and his heart,” Madonna Adriana and Giulia Farnese, 
was attired as a cavalier, wearing sword and dagger, Spanish boots, 
a black velvet doublet, and a velvet barret cap ; and Cipriano in the 
second act appears, for love of Justina, in the habit of a cavalier, 
with feather inhiscap. Love has changed the scholar into a gallant, 
but we learn that he had not been fortunate as a wooer. It seems 


that, 
For me 


She closest veils herself, or waves aloof 
In scorn. 


And the resolute Justina, with her secret motives for action, tells 
the sage that she 
Will never but in death be his. 
In the despair of his passionate, vain love the demented scholar 


cries : 
I would, to possess this woman, 
Give my soul —— 


and the demon, now about to become known to Cipriano for the 


first time, answers : 
And I accept it ! 


The dramatist, divided between poetry and priestcraft, makes 
Lucifer declare himself as he might do were he trying to pass an 
examination before a college of theology. The Evil One’s statement 
of the case would be approved by any sacerdotal censor ; and yet 
this speech of Lucifer is a noble passage, the mighty line being nobly 
translated, with all his characteristic swing and melody, by FitzGerald. 
A compact, signed with his blood, is entered into between the 
scholar and the fiend, and Satan promises to procure Justina for the 
lover and to teach magic to the sage. The storm ceases, and the 
apparition of a vessel shows Justina to the man who has just sold his 
soul in order to possess her. 

Cipriano undertakes to study magic for a year, locked in a moun- 
tain with his preceptor, and the twain depart in that ‘“ wondrous 


Argo” that sails for 
Such Hesperides 
As glow with more than dragon-guarded gold. 


Be it observed, in a parenthesis, that the theatrical machinery 
of the stage for which Calderon worked must have been excellent. 
Stage-mountains are moved by the cunning of the scene ; storms 
rise and cease ; magic barks appear and disappear. ‘The scenic 
resources of Madrid theatres must have been great. 
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There is in this play, or au¢o, a comic underplot relating to one 
Livia and her lovers ; but the whole of this business is trivial and 
wearisome. Mr. MacCarthy renders it all, but FitzGerald does not 
deign to translate the low comedy of the piece. 

Act III. opens “ before the mountain” that we wot of. Cipriano’s 
year’s apprenticeship is complete. He is a master magician, and 
desires the fulfilment of the devil’s compact and the possession of 
Justina. Lucifer proceeds to tempt Justina. Soft music floats around 
her and her senses are steeped in images of sensual delight. Mean- 
while Satan whispers at her ear, as he did at the ear of Eve ; but all 
in vain. Justina remains firm in her purity, and calls upon the 
sacred name of Jesus Christ. The impotent and easily baffled fiend 
recoils. He has magic enough to give a theatrical representation, 
but knows nothing of that subtler magic that can seduce and win 
a soul. When the virtue of dear Gretchen seemed quite impregnable, 
Mephisto found out a way; but Calderon’s Lucifer can effect 
nothing. 

Enter to Cipriano a veiled figure of Justina. Inflamed with mad 
longing the enraptured lover clasps it in his arms, when the veil falls 
away and reveals a skeleton, which exclaims morally, vanishing as 
it speaks : 

Behold ! the world and its delight 
Is dust and ashes, dust and ashes—— 


The maddened Cipriano calls on Lucifer, A greater master 
knows how to make his fiend powerful or terrible, but Calderon’s 
dzemon is neither powerful nor terrible, and can only offer lame and 
futile excuses for his gross failure. The blood-signed bond still 
exists, but Satan has evidently failed to keep his part of the compact. 
Now comes a case of Satan casting out Satan, of Satan divided 
against himself; for the fiend, when straitly interrogated, admits 
all that it is his interest to conceal. He concedes reluctantly that 
Justina was saved by the God of the Christians, and that He is more 
powerful than the Prince of this world. The premonitions of Cipriano 
as to the existence of an ideal God find their realisation in this God 
of the Christians, and, calling upon Him, he escapes from Lucifer. 
Cipriano thanks the God who saved Justina from his unholy desires. 
In his remorse and regret he sees how vain are 


All the guilty wishes of this world. 


He resigns his wand ; he abjures magic ; and, more than all, he 
becomes an ardent convert to Christianity ! 
To such a pass has Calderon’s Satan brought all these tangled 
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matters. The result is edifying, but the process must gratify the 
priest rather than the poet. Antichrist has plumply and naively 
served the Christ. 

The hall of justice in Antioch. Justina, 

This cursed woman, whose fair face and foul 
Behaviour was the city’s talk and trouble, 
Now proved a sorceress, is well condemned, 
and waits her death ; when Cipriano, in a sort of noble madness of 
conversion and defiance, enters and declares that he too is a Christian. 
Doomed also to death he falls senseless to the ground, and then 
Justina appears, passing to her death, and is left alone with her former 
lover. This terrible last interview, dealt with by such a poet as Ford, 
would have been a scene of profound power and pathos ; but Calderon, 
a hybrid, composed in part of practical dramatist, in part of technical 
theologian, wholly neglects the human element, and Justina acts 
chiefly as Cipriano’s chaplain. She admits, however, at the very last, 
that her heart had yearned to him 
Across the gulf 
That yet it dared not pass. 

The twain are united, theologically, in death, as Christian martyrs ; 
and it only remains to heap one crowning indignity upon the con- 
temptible and unfortunate Lucifer, who, floating in the air upon a 
winged serpent, above the scaffold on which lie the headless corpses 
of Cipriano and Justina, is constrained to confess alike his failure 
and his faults, and to preach true orthodox doctrine before he sinks 
into the earth. 

So ends the marvellous miracle-play which, however it may fail 
wholly to charm poet and critic, must yet certainly have yielded the 
fullest contentment to the Inquisition. 

Johnson says: ‘ The topicks of devotion are few, and being few, 
are universally known ; but, few as they are, they can be made no 
more ; they can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression.” 

The stage is a magician, with strange and singular gifts and 
powers, who exacts rigidly his dues both from subject and from treat- 
ment. Indeed, the boards of the stage slope so much downwards to 
the lights that it is hard to erect upon them a pulpit which will stand 
upright and remain steady. 

Turning from the “ Magico” to “ Faust,” with what a different 
feeling we are filled ! Measures have been taken to prevent trees 
growing into the skies, but Goethe’s altitude of idea seems to know 
scarcely any limit. How the imagination is sublimed as we transcend 
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the narrow limits of a constricting creed and rise to the loftiness of 
noble Christianity! Calderon’s doctrines are dark and restricted ; 
Goethe’s belong to the service which is perfect freedom. The 
priest yields place to the angel. There is in “ Faust” no lowering of 
divine ideals to the circumscription and confine of priestly limitation ; 
there is in the “ Magico ” but little escape into the loftier regions of 
ideal truth. The noble theme which Goethe created upon the basis 
of the old Faust legend rises into the loftiest idealisms, and soars 
almost beyond the reaches of our souls. An ardent soul, desirous of 
storming the very skies, life weary, having exhausted all human 
learning, is withheld from suicide, and turns to the black art and to 
the eager demon. Led through flat commonplace, after acquiring 
restored youth, Faust is plunged into sensual love, and, while causing 
such unutterable woe and wrong, finds that all devil-given joy is but 
dust and ashes. 

Mephisto is a fiend of infernal power, and can enter with 
demoniacal possession into the souls of Gretchen and of Faust. 
Gretchen is the sweetest, saddest victim which poetry outside of and 
below the Shakspeare women has created. Mephisto seems trium- 
phant, and has full power given to him until the harvest. It required 
a second part of the great tragedy in order fully to work out the 
final triumph of Good over Evil, of God over Satan. Calderon 
makes his demon impotent and baffled ad initio; Goethe’s tragedy 
is supernatural and infranatural, but is also divinely human. In the 
presence of his fiend we shudder at a hellish being who is not one 
of our like. And then the humour of Frau Marthe Schwerdtlein, 
and the deep pathos of the fate of poor Gretchen! It is to be 
noticed that in the sublime last scene of the Second Part, Goethe 
cites those passages of Holy Writ which are the bases and the warrants 
for his great conception of the Evangel of Redemption. Our very 
souls respond to the gigantic mental difference between Goethe and 
Calderon, to the glorious poetry of the German, to the range and 
power of his intellect, to the wealth of his imagination, and to the 
height and depth of his spiritual insight. The lofty poem which ends 
with the ultimate victory of God has, at its beginning, and has most 
fitly, that Prologue in Heaven in which the great spiritual problem of 
the play is suggested in such noble melody and through such profound 
thought. 

The learned Rabbi Rambam, called Maimonides, who lived in 
Cairo between 1135 and 1204, when Arab philosophers were dis- 
puting about the nature and operation of the divine knowledge and 
wisdom, interposed, saying : 
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“To endeavour to understand the divine knowledge is as though 
we endeavoured to be God Himself, so that our perception should 
be as His. It is absolutely impossible for us to attain this kind of 
perception. If we could explain it to ourselves we should possess 
the intelligence which gives this kind of perception.” 

Goethe agreed in opinion with Maimonides. He felt with reverent 
awe that we cannot fully comprehend God or pierce to the mysteries 
of the divine nature and actions ; but he recognised deeply all that 
is revealed, all that it is given to man at his highest to know or to 
apprehend, and he, too, could dare to justify the ways of God to man. 

FitzGerald, in his swinging, sonorous verse, translates the chorus 
in the “ Agamemnon ” :— 

Oh, Helen, Helen, Helen! oh, fair name 
And fatal, of the fatal fairest dame 

That ever blest or blinded human eyes ! 
Of mortal women Queen beyond compare. 

There are one or two curious things in literature in connection 
with Helen’s cheek if not her heart ; things which may or may not— 
there is no clear evidence on the point—have been known to Goethe; 
but which it seems worth while to put on record here. 

In Plato’s “ Republic,” Book IX., Chap. X. (translated by Henry 
Davis, M.A.), it is written: “Hence also they must fight about 
these things, as Stesichorus says those at Troy fought about the 
image of Helen, through ignorance of the true one.” A scholarly 
friend, the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, informs me that this Stesichorus was 
a Sicilian poet who flourished about B.c. 600, and wrote a poem, or 
Palinodia, about Helen, of which fragments are included in Gaisford’s 
collection of Greek minor poets. “TI also find similar stories about 
the mythical character of Helena in Philostratus’s ‘ Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana,’ that strangest of mountebanks,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Rodwell. Simon Magus, or magician, is pilloried to everlasting 
infamy in the Acts as the sorcerer who, when he saw that, through 
laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, offered 
them money, saying, “Give me also this power ;” to whom Peter 
replied : “ Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with money.” In the 
“*Clementis Romani Epistolae,” edited by Adolphus Hilgenfeld 
(Leipzig, 1886), occurs a passage referring to Simon Magus and to 
Helen, which my learned friend thus renders for me: “ There was a 
certain John, a disciple of Simon Magus, who was a Hemerobaptist,! 

* The Hemerobaptists were a curious sect who seemed to have thought, says 


Mosheim, that the oftener they baptise the holier and happier are they ; and they, 
therefore, would receive baptism every day if they could. 
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and had thirty disciples, to correspond with the days of the month, 
and a certain woman called Helena, for a definite purpose—viz.: 
that as a woman is an imperfect part of a man, so she might com- 
plete the proper number of the monthly days when they are thirty- 
one. After the death of this John, Simon travelled about in the 
company of Helena, teaching that she had come down upon earth 
out of the highest heavens, and that for her sake the Greeks and 
barbarians waged war with one another, deeming her an image of 
truth.” The date of the Clementines is the latter part of the second 
century, about 160 of our era. 

In literary criticism comparison is, if half unconsciously, an 
attempt to find likeness in the works considered, while contrast is 
an effort to detect disparity; and if we begin by comparing Calderon’s 
““Magico” with Goethe’s “ Faust” we inevitably end by contrasting 
the two works. The one is so narrow and imperfect ; the other is 
sO majestic and so complete. Calderon preaches didactically, while 
Goethe shows and teaches through the purest forms of delightful 
art. Calderon’s “ Magico” extorts a very qualified admiration, while 
‘Faust ” remains one of the masterpieces of the world, one of the 
highest productions of human intellect, insight, imagination. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON 
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OUR VAGABONDS 
HUMAN AND FEATHERED. 


HE humours of sign-painting, as to paradox, comprehensiveness, 
or inscrutability, especially when we come upon these sign- 
boards as quaint revelations, are delightful to contemplate. Fre- 
quently with them, as with much else on this planet of ours, ‘ things 
are not what they seem.” Who of us in travelling by the cliffs of 
Antrim or the wilds of Donegal, amidst the grandeur of Morven or 
through the Moor of Rannoch, along the picturesque coast of Corn- 
wall or amongst the silvery reaches of the Wye, has failed to observe, 
and not without a smile, the quaint legend inscribed over the door of 
some wayside hostelry, “‘ Refreshments for Man and Beast”? The 
cottage may be unpretentious to the last degree, yet clean and sweet- 
looking withal, with the accumulated thatch of generations on its 
lowly roof—thatch tenderly folded in by a coverlet of green moss 
and golden stonecrop, which Time’s hovering hand has been weaving 
through storm and shine for many a day. To our delight and wonder, 
often, however, on alighting, we, mayhap, have been courteously 
ushered into a delightful, clean parlour, with floor well sanded if not 
carpeted, and, as that fine old gentleman, Izaak Walton, the poet- 
angler, has it, “with lavender in the windows and twenty ballads 
stuck about the wall.” As a rule, we find, too, that the homely fare 
is as delicious to our whetted appetite as that which he describes 
with his dainty wholesome humour: “The dish of meat we will 
have is too good for any but anglers or very honest men ; and if 
thou be a severe, sour-complexioned man, then I here disallow thee 
to be a competent judge.” 

If we were asked by the immortal Dr. Johnson to define at the 
present moment the term “ Vagabond,” it is probable that that 
ponderous, erudite genius would be ill-satisfied with a definition one 
tithe less elaborate than, “ A Vagrant: one wandering from place to 
place, having no certain dwelling, or not abiding in it, and usually 
without the means of honest livelihood.” But, in the interests of 
humanity, and much that is sweet and perfect on this planet of ours, 
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is not this definition somewhat like a desolating whirlwind, which 
not only reaps with sharp sickle the earth’s rich grain, but at the 
same time ruthlessly carries it away? We would qualify its finality. 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” and there are 
many delightful creatures, apart from human bipeds, who are classed 
under the comprehensive “ vagabond,” yet who, while in their own 
modest sphere can accomplish Heaven’s sweet will, are happy and 
honest in all their wandering and work. 

Let us go abroad, and afoot, together, on the breezy highway in 
this shining summer day. While we trudge along with light heart and 
keen, reposeful eye, our hand and our heart open to every genial, 
honest soul we meet, we shall be all the better able to get a passing 
glimpse of “vagabonds,” both human and feathered, for in the 
bird-world as well as in human society there are wanderers whom 
we could ill spare. 

We may fitly begin with ourselves ere we consider our feathered 
friends, whose domain is as large as this green shining earth, from 
sea to sea. As tothe choice of their happy homesteads, or where 
they will spend the summer, they have decidedly the advantage over 
us. They sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet 
they are happy and contented, and, on the whole, find life sweet. 
The rising or falling of all the Bourses in Europe does not affect 
their share list, and their little hearts are saved the affliction of the 
latest bulletins from the wars. Fire and sword may wreck cities and 
change frontier-lines, but their pendant homes are always safe and 
leafy bowered, and they have a life-rent of all that their wirgs can 
compass, even to the ends of the earth. 

With reference to the human vagrant, if we would see vaga- 
bond life, not in its squalor, amidst pothouse exhalations and 
clothed in rags, but in its fresh, picturesque, and not by any means 
dishonourable existence, we must take to the breezy highway, with 
the sweet sunlight of heaven on our face and no shadow of the 
world or human care within our souls. 

Let us assume the 7vé/e of vagabond, then, for a brief space, 
treading the hard grit of the healthy highway together, and touching 
humanity at instructive angles in village and town. What though 
the millionaire pass us by in his liveried chariot, supremely uncon- 
scious of poor pedestrian wights, we can afford to let him roll on, 
and felicitate ourselves on this royal privilege we have—the liberty of 
going afoot anywhere on this fair earth of ours at our own sweet will. 
We do not require to invest anything in our journey ; so, if we keep a 
cheerful heart, a keen eye, and be satisfied with moderate returns, all 
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involved in that state of grace which true pilgrims must possess, we 
shall return both wiser and happier for our journey. 

Ah! we are in luck, even at the outset. There, before us, is a 
scene not only of present charm, but worthy of being retained as a 
quiet picturesque memory : an exquisite bit of Nature and humanity 
combined, a gipsy encampment down in the green hollow there, 
amongst the golden gorse, and under the shelter of the dark belt of 
pines. What a picturesque cluster they are, old and young, as they 
encircle the camp-fire! Two strong, swarthy-looking men are en- 
gaged in tinkering ; whilst two women, who, even under such adverse 
conditions, are decidedly beautiful, are mending some garments of 
the little community. The patriarch of the company, old and bent, 
sits by the fire, smoking in calm contemplation. Over the blazing 
faggots stands a triangle, at the apex of which hangs a huge caldron 
attended to by an old crone, tall and gaunt, and who, without any 
additional stage garniture, could step at once into the 7é/e of the first 
weird sister in ‘ Macbeth.” Half-a-dozen frolicsome brats are 
tumbling about in that glorious déshadille which essentially belongs to 
the children of nomads, their beaming laughter literally shining 
through faces of long-standing nigritude. The company’s huge 
yellow-painted caravan and their tent are in the background, at the 
very fringe of the fir wood ; whilst in the foreground their white 
mare, with a quiet happiness, crops the long luxuriant grass. The 
whole picture is delightfully fascinating, and, coming on us like a 
revelation, as it has done, has to us a charm which far exceeds in 
picturesque effect and human interest the finest canvas of Jacob 
Ruysdael or Claude Lorraine. 

But, beyond the picturesque setting of the scene before us, there 
is aromance about the personality of these gipsies which is fascinating 
in the extreme. They seem to be contented ; and, if not demonstra- 
tive in their joy, they have a quiet happiness which is more enduring 
and better than mirth. There is another, and not the least pleasing, 
feature in the little community—the hereditary look of solid comfort 
in their faces, strong and seated, as if of the growth of generations. 
The hunted, cowed look of the shiftless and seedy vagrant has no 
place here. That they have money in the camp it does not require 
the most subtle power of analysis to see ; and though they may not 
have a place in any share list of our commercial centres, they have 
that which is infinitely more satisfactory—sweet content, a competence 
for the present, and an ample margin to keep them from the frontier- 
line of adversity or want. 

These wanderers have another charm—‘the vague surmises which 
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they raise in our minds as to their touch with humanity in the varied 
scenes which their lives have compassed. ‘The infinite variety of 
place and circumstance which has been the warp and woof of the web 
of their destiny is supremely suggestive, and could furnish many a 
reverie of inexhaustible romance. Tradition ascribes the cradle of 
their race to Egypt, whilst the earliest voice of History places their 
first home under the shadow of the Himalayas. If they have been 
sent forth, like Cain, to be vagabonds and wanderers over all the 
earth, the terms of the mystic fiat were never announced to the 
world, and its seal-royal shall never be known to mortalken. Ifever 
a curse was given it has been long ago revoked, and no brand is now 
on their brow. They come upon us like a vision, wholesome, pic- 
turesque, and pleasant to look at withal, work at their craft, sell their 
handiwork, strike their tents, and, like a dream, glide again into the 
infinite, from whence they came. Amongst the vagrants of earth 
they are undoubtedly the real, genuine article, the Simon-pure 
“ Original Company,” as theatrical parlance has it ; and, upon the 
whole, the recording centuries have never disputed their letters 
patent. As they are now so they were in the days of our grand- 
fathers, changeless amidst change, charmingly picturesque and repose- 
ful in the very centre of the hurry and commonplace whirl of 
commercial life, within touch of our institutions and civilisation, and 
yet not of us in language, or religion, or aims of life. Their ancestors 
may have encamped by the fields of Boaz on the green hills of 
Bethlehem on some autumn eve when the nightingale’s song 
Founda a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amidst the alien corn ; 

or under the cedars of Lebanon which the axe of Solomon had not 
yet touched, the ruddy gleam of their camp-fire blending strangely 
with the silvery light of the full Syrian moon. 

In our own country and our own time semper eadem may be con- 
sistently claimed as the modest legend for their peaceful and humble 
escutcheons still. The gipsies that encamp under the oaks of Sher- 
wood Forest to-day are kinsfolk in the craft they ply and in their 
modes of life to those who may have dined with Robin Hood, or, 
mayhap, have mingled with the crowd who gazed on Ivanhoe in the 
lists at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. We have seen encamped amidst the 
blue gentians of the Bavarian Alps, and in the Vale of Chamounix, 
beneath the shadow of Mont Blanc, groups whose setting was identical 
—and certainly not more charming or romantic-looking to the eye— 


with tlat on the green holm before us, with the background of 
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sombre, sheltering pines. That picture there has now become part 
of our life. We have met, and will part, like ships at sea, each one 
sailing again into the infinite. ‘This scene, transient though it be, 
is one factor in the countless number which are giving tone to our 
spiritual complexion for all time. 

There is another class of vagabonds which to the bucolic mind 
have a peculiar fascination—the circus folks and strolling-players. 
They are part and parcel of the scenes and events of each rural 
district, and come round with the. regularity of the seasons. 
Christmas-tide, Easter and Lent have, of course, their places in the 
Calendar, and so has the advent of these delightful vagabonds—with 
this difference, the exact date of their recurrent arrival is not a fixture 
either by canon or Church. They are movable feasts, and if they 
have not been officially blessed in an ecclesiastical sense, they have 
had that which is to them as comforting and beneficent—the blessing 
of honest hearts, old and young, who by their coming have been led 
through the delectable regions of Fancy and Romance. These 
itinerant artistes are benefactors in their way, and their visit stirs the 
stagnant blood of many a thorp and town. The circus comes upon 
the rustics with that charming g/amour which combines memories 
of the past with the dawn of fresh expectancy. Will the acrobats 
display feats more daring than when last they were with them? Will 
the clown’s jokes be as good? Will harlequin be as nimble, and 
columbine as pretty? All the village is on the gué vive, sire and son, 
matron and maid, tottering age and laughter-loving childhood. The 
circus tent is pitched, and all the little world of Hayslope, or Kirby- 
Grange, or Dreamthorpe “‘ steps up” to the mellifluous music of a 
clarinet, a bass drum, and a wheezy trombone. The “house” is 
densely filled with all the neighbouring peasant world, with here and 
there a sprinkling of those who are a step or two higher in the 
social ascent, and who possibly wouldn’t like to see their names in 
the Sloptown /era/d as of those who patronised the performance. 
The assembly is representative, at all events, and the human interest 
is as keen as ever was that at the Colosseum, with its gladiator fights 
and eighty thousand spectators. It has this advantage, too, over 
Vespasian’s mighty amphitheatre—it doesn’t profess to supply any- 
thing so realistic as that provided by the Roman emperors when they 
had their slaves 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 


There is no hint in their performances of 


Dacian mothers weeping, far away— 
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widows, now, of course—and 


Young barbarians, all at play, 


amidst the distant marshes of the Danube! These circus friends of 
ours have, happily, nothing so blood-curdling and classic in their 
bill of fare, but they have that which touches the human heart with 
a witchery more fascinating and healthy—“ Dick Turpin’s Ride to 
York.” How these villagers follow the dare-devil hero in all the 
dramatic scenes of the play, tiil comes the pathetic dénouement, the 
death of Black Bess! The death of Black Bess! Why, the event 
is historic! What to these assembled rustics is the death of Alex- 
ander the Great’s Bucephalus, or that of Marengo, which was with 
Napoleon in the victory of Austerlitz? Wellington’s Copenhagen, 
which he rode at Waterloo, has, it is true, a far-off hazy personality 
to those—a painfully limited number—who know anything of its 
existence ; but here was Dick Turpin’s own Black Bess, én propria 
personéd, tricking their senses by the wondrous witchery of her acting, 
and “ dying” for the tearful delectation of those who have paid their 
money and are now getting its value! It may be safely averred that 
the death of that horse has a pathetic corner in the heart of every 
child in the English-speaking world, and its name shall be fresh 
when those of the chargers of the world’s conquerors are forgotten. 
It never yet “died” in a circus without having the pathetic event 
baptised with children’s tears ; and, after all, the tears of a child are 
the purest which this world of ours has yet to spare. 

The strolling-players who visit our villages and small towns are 
equally dear to the hearts of the people. The demands of these 
rustics are small, and they are delighted with modest returns. Tinsel, 
spangles, and stage-scenery painted at the rate of one penny per 
square yard are to them spectacular splendours, and commonplaces 
are regarded with a kind of awe if delivered in velvet cloak and 
buskins, and in stately Ciceronian style. These rustic audiences 
have no touch with the great world, and if knowledge of it, past or 
present, shall be had by them it must be imported. The strolling- 
player in a sense becomes one of their benefactors, teaching them the 
deep records of history, and leading them through the enchanted 
realms of Romance. Puck, Ariel, and the Fairy Mab convey 
them to the sweet lands which they have never seen since their 
childhood’s days—and then only in dreams. They cheer with 
Henry V. at Agincourt, and, with a grim satisfaction, thank the destiny 
which slays Richard III. at Bosworth Field. What a charming witchery 
has been wrought for them by these magicians of the stage! What 
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a bridging of the centuries! What a resurrection of history-making 
events! Agincourt! King Henry the Fifth! Why, here they are, 
this very night, rubbing shoulders with the monarch, and within 
touch of the fateful fight that contributed so much to make England’s 
greatness! Or, mayhap, they have a delectable glimpse of pastoral 
life so like that in the hamlets, dales and woodlands of merry 
England. Beyond the footlights there, reclining on the grass by the 
huge bole of an oak (foliage and vegetation hastily improvised—but 
no matter), the melancholy Jaques moralises on human life :— 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


They see Rosalind gleaming like a heavenly vision amongst the 
shadows of the wood, and in the sharp wit of Touchstone, and the 
wholesome laughter of Audrey hear echoes of their own round of 
life, and, as they go home to dream again of “‘ As You Like It,” they 
begin to realise that, after all, the Forest of Arden is not so far re- 
moved from them, and that Jaques, and Corin, and Touchstone, and 
Audrey are wondrously like themselves. 

As we trudge merrily along the highway on this breezy summer 
day, the snow-white filmy clouds driving along the sky of unfathom- 
able blue, we are led to think of another class of vagabonds, our 
friends the birds. We call them friends, advisedly, for, as a rule, the 
birds are alike worthy of our protection and friendship. ’Tis true, 
some of them have a slight infusion of freebooter blood in them, 
and, uninvited, have carte blanche of our orchards and gardens ; but 
do they not give in return a melodious recompense enough to fill 
us with rapturous joy ? 

Amongst the vagabond or wandering birds who charm us with 
their more or less lengthy sojourns, may be named the cuckoo, the 
thrush, the swallow, and—/acile princeps—the nightingale. Who of 
us can ever forget our first memory of the cuckoo’s flute-like call ? 
He is the most solitary bird of our woodlands, frequently hidden 
far away in the deep boughs of umbrageous beeches, or within 
the sombre shadows of the pines. His notes have a dash of 
melancholy in them, as if “ some natural sorrow, loss, or pain” were 
weighing on his mind. He is so shy that he is more a melody than 
a visible thing. Wordsworth has said this well for all time in his 


fine touch— 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird ? 


Or but a wandering voice ? 


Tennyson makes a pleasing reference to him in those charming 
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lines in “The Gardener’s Daughter,” in which he describes so well 
a bird-chorus in Nature— we 
From the woods ea 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out the notes for joy, 

But shook his song together as he neared 

His happy home, the ground. 7o deft and right 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills. 


There is another melodious vagrant whom we meet in sum- 
mertide on the margin of the woodlands, now amidst the golden 
bloom of the gorse, and again on the topmost bough of a solitary 
ash—the wood-thrush. ‘There is one before us at the present 
moment. Listen to his peculiar kind of song and his wile range of 
notes! His fluting pipe extends from a shrill treble to a deep hollow 
bass. He compasses the whole gamut, and has at his command all 
the tremulous vibrations and artistic changes of an accomplished 
prima donna. Some birds, as the wren, the yellow-hammer, and the 
robin, are pretty much restricted in the compass of their staves, 
especially so the robin. He always begins well, but in the midst of 
his lilt suddenly breaks down, as if he had forgotten his score or lost 
his music. The wood-thrush, however, has a complete musical sylla- 
bary of his own, whose notes he can vary at pleasure. His discourse 
is versatile, too, and has in it such a tenacity and flexibility that you 
would imagine he was turning the point of a logical syllogism, or 
ending an oratorical climax with a finality which no feathered philo- 
sopher could gainsay or resist. 

The swallow has to us all a peculiar charm, from his nestling, 
trustful nature, from the grace of his form and his measured cir¢ling 
flight, and on account of the wide compass of the earth which he 
overtakes in his journey from home to home throughout the circling 
year. If by chance we may be early awake or astir in that still hour 
just before dawn we can hear a faint twittering beneath the eaves. 
Just as the first grey streak comes up from the rim of the East, these 
swallows have opened their eyes and are pluming their wings to go 
forth and forage for breakfast long ere the thrush has awoke in the 
copse at the sheltered corner of the meadow, or the lark has risen to 
salute the dawn. And as we hear from time to time their faint 
chirp, we cannot refrain from falling into a reverie of surprise as to 
the historic lands and sunny climes they may have overtaken in their 
flight. These swallows may have been fledged amidst the rose- 
gardens of Damascus, or may have reared their young under the 
caves of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. They may 
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have seen the red sun sink into the hot heart of the African desert as 
they flew: over the Pyramids, or, as they passed the mosques of 
Cairo, wag have heard the Mussulman, from the top of the minaret, 
call the faithful to evening prayer. Be that as it may, these beloved 
sharers of our home are ever welcome, and of each of them we can 


always say— 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 


Amongst our delightful feathered vagrants it would ill beseem us 
not to find a favouring place in our affections for the nightingale. 
Who that has listened spell-bound on a summer gloaming to the 
nightingale’s song, the dark poplars standing like weird sentinels 
against the grey sky of the west, and the lustrous evening star hanging 
over the old church-tower, like a heavenly lamp suspended over one 
of the altars of earth, can forget those throbbing rills of divine 
melody? It is the one perfect song of the universe, the one melo- 
dious wonder that has in it no shadow or regret. Many a time have 
we heard the round, full, lute-like plaintiveness ot his melodies that 
seem to sink deeply into the soul, there to remain tor ever. It seems 
to us that the delicious triumph of the bird’s song is its utter 
abandon, its fluty sweetness, its liquidness, the bubbling and the 
running over of its wild gurgling strains. Never poet sang more 
sweetly of this bird—so well deserving the theme—than Keats: 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn. 


The nightingale’s song can never be reproduced. ‘Try to grasp 
it and it eludes you. It is not the melody of mortals, but is ecstatic 
and ravishing, like the music of heaven. Well did quaint old Izaak 
Walton realise this when he said of the bird, “The nightingale, 
another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet, loud music out of 
her little instrumental throat that it might make mankind to think 
that the age of miracles had not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted up above earth and say, 
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‘Lord, what music hast Thou provided for Thy Saints in heaven, 
when Thou affordest bad men such music on earth?’” This 
language is surely exquisitely fine. As a pastoral in prose it could 
not be well surpassed, and the object is worthy of the theme. 

In our ramble we have been in touch with humanity and nature 
at some of their most picturesque and charming angles. Our 
demands have been modest and our expectations limited. We have 
thus been all the more easily satisfied with the returns obtained, and 
can trudge homewards having in our hearts that grateful satisfaction 
so well expressed by Wordsworth : 

The common growth of Mother Earth 


Sufficeth me,—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 


ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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THE ORDEAL BY POISON: 


AN EPISODE OF FETISH WORSHIP. 


O students of racial idiosyncrasies the peculiar freemasonry 
societies existent among the tribes of Central Africa offer a 
rich field of research. From the meagre knowledge I could gain 
about them during my travels there they may be succinctly described 
as societies in which the youths of both sexes were enrolled, and 
placed under what corresponded to a priestly supervision, to be 
initiated into many occult ceremonies and signs and to learn a 
language known only to the inner circle of members. The influence 
of these societies and the members of them over the people at large 
was naturally enormous; the native African being of an extremely 
superstitious cast of mind, and the members of the societies claiming 
for their especial control the sphere of spiritualities. ‘The notorious 
medicine-men and witch-doctors are recruited from their ranks, and 
the power of an initiated member is supreme in all things—over his 
neighbours’ souls and bodies in theory, or, what amounts to the same 
thing in practice, over their goods and chattels. Fanaticism is a 
motive power at once dangerousto encounter and difficult to with- 
stand, but, added to the low cunning typical of the religious impostor, 
it becomes a power by no means to be despised amongst peoples 
peculiarly prone to its influences. 

Chance made me an unwilling spectator of an instance of the 
abuse of this power. It had been my fortune to be intimately 
associated, in performing the duties of my position, with a villanous 
old African chief whom I will call Emba. He was an obese, sensual- 
looking black, with small wickedly-leering eyes. His head was 
adorned with a towering head-dress made of cocks’ feathers inter- 
woven with strings of cowries, and his body was wrapped in a large 
red blanket. He was a man much feared in his locality, where his 
character for low cunning and cruelty had become proverbial. The 
tribe neighbouring on his own was ruled by a native queen named 
Nkula, and at the time I met him this queen was his pet aversion, 
and he was occupied daily in devising schemes of mean vengeance 
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on the members of it whenever a chance for doing so presented itself. 
Emba’s district was one in which the influence of these societies I 
have alluded to was paramount, and he possesed great influence with 
the leading medicine-men, whose services he was able to command at 
any time—a power that increased his indifferent reputation. I had 
seen a good deal of him when orders reached me to advance into 
Nkula’s territory. When I bade farewell to Emba I hardly thought 
I should be so soon unpleasantly reminded of his vicinity. It 
appeared in the sequel that his enmity towards Nkula had never 
slumbered, and that he had conceived a plot of diabolical ingenuity, 
which he was able to carry out successfully, in order to indulge it to 
the full. 

Having taken leave of him we started on our march, advancing 
well into the heart of Africa, and each step bringing us into more 
fertile and more thickly-populated country. The farther we had 
advanced from the coast the more we had got beyond that territory 
upon which the old slave-dealing days has, even at this distance of 
time, left its irretraceable marks in the thinly-populated districts and 
villages sparsely distributed and well concealed. Daily the aspect 
of the country partook more and more, as far as natural luxuriance 
went, of the nature of an earthly paradise. In the vicinity of the 
villages the land was well cultivated, and each homestead was sur- 
rounded with thick plantations of maize and banana. Central Africa 
is a curious conglomeration of diverse peoples, who, in their tribal 
relations, resemble in a larger degree the c/igues of an English country 
town. Each tribe subsists by and for itself, to the rigid exclusion 
of outsiders. Though the mode of life is the same in all, because 
all have the same natural conditions to which to adapt themselves, 
the customs are not infrequently dissimilar. ‘Thus it is by no means 
uncommon to find a tribe of restless cannibals with roving and brutal 
instincts bordering on another that is peaceful, industrious, and 
home-loving. Another striking trait is the varying degree of differ- 
ence between the sexes. In the majority of tribes the women are 
only so many slaves, representing the real property of their lords and 
masters, and upon them falls the most laborious and menial portion 
of the daily toil. It was now, however, my good fortune to view the 
reverse of this picture, where the females were the recognised chiefs 
of the land and the tribe was ruled by a queen. 

The short tropical afternoon was rapidly closing in when I 
reached the chief village of Nkula, a tributary princess governing 
one of these latter tribes. As I neared the clustering group of dome- 
shaped huts I heard the monotonous and Jugubrious sound of a tom- 
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tom, mingied with the crooning of many voices raised in lamentation. 
Our approach was not unexpected and did not disturb the mourners, 
who were mostly females, seated in an open space in front of Nkula’s 
hut. On the report of our arrival Nkula stepped out to meet us. 
Her appearance was a pleasant surprise. She was young, tall, and 
well-made, with shapely limbs and figure. Her face and expression 
were full of meaning, and intellect of an unlooked-for capacity seemed 
to beam from her dark and dreamy almond-shaped eyes. The sun- 
light glistened on and accentuated the clearness of her smooth dark 
skin—for her only garment was a grass cincture—and flashed upon 
her heavy brazen ornaments. 

She received me with a quiet grace and manner not altogether 
free from curiosity, which she repressed with a studied courtesy that 
elsewhere would have been called well-bred. In response to the 
usual salutations she offered me the shelter of her village, and grace- 
fully accepted a present in token of good-will. When asked what 
was the cause of the mourning and lamentation going on around us, 
her pouting lips seemed to quiver with momentary pain and her 
nostrils to dilate with sudden passion as she faced me. Then it all 
faded away, and she simply answered “ Come.” 

Silently I followed her into a hut, to a corner of which she 
pointed sadly, and in the half-light I could distinguish, lying side by 
side, the bodies of two small black children stiffened by the hand of 
Death. The scene had a striking pathos all its own. The dim 
interior ; the tall, sad figure pointing silently to the tiny forms on the 
ground, over which Death had cast a halo of impressive calm ; the 
wailing sound of the distant threnody, with its rude chant and ruder 
poetry, contrasting with the hushed chamber and its silent occupants; 
made up a picture of which I have never lost the memory. Nkula 
stood thus for a few moments, and then, with pathetic simplicity, she 
said, with a perceptible tremor in her voice : 

“They are mine. Some one bewitched them suddenly, for they 
were playing together when bed-time came.” 

Sad little souls! A heavy and unbroken sleep would mark their 
lengthy bed-time ! 

Before we had pitched our camp I had learned the particulars of 
this event. Nkula’s two babes, on whom, as is common with all 
African women, she had lavished an extravagant amount of affection, 
had died the day of my arrival quite suddenly. In accordance with 
the customs and traditions of the tribe their death was attributed to 
witchcraft, and I learned that a messenger had been despatched to 
Emba, Nkula’s foe, to send a witch-doctor, who was to discover the 
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bewitcher, in order that he or she might be forced to submit to the 
invariable punishment in these cases—the ordeal by poison. 

As the brief twilight of the following evening faded into night, 
I was summoned to attend the witch-doctor’s ceremony. I found 
the village assembled in the open space by Nkula’s hut. In the 
centre was blazing a large wood fire, by the side of which the medicine- 
man squatted. He wasathin, meagre and hungry-looking individual, 
clothed from head to foot in a fantastic robe of twisted grasses dyed 
in patches. His hair was abnormally long, and stuck out round his 
head like a bunch of crimped black wire. In his hand he held a 
quaintly-fashioned stringed instrument, made of a hollow wooden 
box with thin strips of root-fibre strained tightly across it. At his 
feet stood a curiously carved calabash containing the poison to be 
administered to the culprit, and which I afterwards found to be a 
strong infusion of the bark of a particular tree, and very rapid and 
deadly in its effects. In the centre of her people stood Nkula, 
looking very calm and stately. When the whole village was placed 
she began to speak with the whole force of her rude language. She 
detailed the tragic deaths of her children, and then, in loud and 
determined tones, announced the punishment of the accursed wretch 
who had bewitched them. 

I could with difficulty follow her speech, so measured and yet 
so rapidly delivered were the periods ; but the impression of out- 
raged dignity and intolerant pride that animated her voice ; the pro- 
found and bitter threats of vengeance against the offender, whom, 
high or low, male or female, it was her reiterated determination to 
punish to the bitter end ; the fanatic fervour with which she explained 
how her weird creed enforced the rigid law of vengeance, awed and 
stirred me and infected me with something of the same spirit that 
held spell-bound the hushed and awe-struck crowd around me. A 
low murmur of approbation greeted her as she closed her speech and 
resumed her seat—her eyes sparkling with excitement, her lips firmly 
compressed with invincible determination. During the whole of the 
harangue the women around her beat their breasts with both hands 
quickly and unremittingly ; and the light, regular sound echoing along 
the line had a curious effect on the listeners. It was a strange, rest- 
less, pulsating accompaniment to the words that harmonised with the 
whole scene. 

Then the weird and interesting ceremony commenced. Fuel was 
heaped upon the fire until its lurid flames played fiercely on the set 
features of those around it, sending red shafts of light high up amidst 
the surrounding trees. The witch-doctor seated himself on his 
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haunches and began a solemn monotonous incantation. Accom- 
panying himself with a running series of tones from his stringed 
instrument, which, without pretence to harmony, rang out, now sharp 
and clear, now falling to a low vibration, as the cadences of his song 
were fierce or sad. The music was savage in the extreme. There 
was nothing of the tender or the vague, the expression of the whole 
coincided with the rude denunciation and the description of the 
unalterable decrees of a stern fate depicted in the song. At its close a 
band of women with their bodies daubed with red and white paint, 
their heads hideously decked with feathers, marched round and round 
the fire, each holding a fowl in her hand, plucking it as she walked 
and throwing the feathers into the flames. At first their steps were 
slow and majestic ; then, as the chant gathered volume, they became 
quicker and quicker till nothing could be distinguished but a maze of 
whirling black figures over whose bodies the leaping flames flashed. 
When the last feather was plucked the fowls were thrown on one side, 
and each seized a small stringed instrument and twanged it loudly to 
anewchant. Faster and faster round the fire they danced, twirling 
round ina circle till one became giddy with looking at them. Crash 
after crash of wild music, mingled with screams and mocking cries, 
growing shriller and sharper at each repetition, accompanied them as 
they trod their mad bacchanalian measure, t wisting their bodies into 
nameless contortions and still whirling madly round and round, until 
exhausted nature gave way beneath the strain of this maddening 
excitement and one of them fell to the ground in a fit of violent 
hysterics. 

Instantly the music ceased and a dead silence followed, broken 
only by the crackling and roaring of the flames. On each face was 
set a look of fearful, heartrending anxiety. Slowly the medicine- 
man rose and, lifting the panting figure from the ground, supported 
it in his arms. With the wild gestures of a maniac she seized his 
arm and dragged him forward, giving vent to a shriek so wild and 
despairing in its intensity that my blood ran cold. Dragging him along 
with superhuman force, she flung herself violently on the ground at 
the feet of Nkula and was seized with a second horrible fit of 
hysteria. 

A perceptible shiver went round the assembly. Expressions of 
agonised surprise and fearful doubt flitted across their features. The 
die was cast. Zhe bewttcher of Nkula’s babes was Nkula herself! 
She who had been so uncompromising in her denunciation of the 
culprit, so vindictive in her animosity and so full of threatening 
vengeance, was singled out by a fiat that admitted of no appeal, as the 
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victim of her own dread sentence. Who could tell what hands 
pulled the strings which worked the puppets who performed this 
tragedy ? 

The fantastic scene was dramatic in the extreme. My eyes were 
riveted on Nkula’s countenance, and never shall I forget the fleeting 
expressions of anger, agony, doubt, fear and despair as they swiftly 
passed over her features so that one could read as in a book the 
tragic course of those inexpressible emotions. 

But her native nobility asserted itself. One moment, and no 
more, of hesitation and she rose to her feet. Even then, before her 
affrighted and awe-struck people she might have flung aside the fetters 
of relentless fate her own fanaticism had forged. But her nature was 
of sterner stuff. She spoke not, and her eyes seemed to stare dully 
before her as she stretched her hand to the calabash of poison, 
destined for the victim of her vengeance. One swift glance round 
on her silent subjects, one swift quiver of the mobile features, and 
she raised the bowl without trembling to her lips. Ere one could 
have stayed the action she was quivering in the dust in a frightful 


death-agony. 
CUTHBERT WITHERS. 
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OUT OTTERING. 


HAT a long breath the blackbird must draw, to be sure! 
Here am I doing my best to feel that I have not risen earlier 
than usual ; trying to be as matter of fact as one can between the 
pauses of tea and toast. There is a calm in that slow, deep-chested 
alto of the blackbird that is beyond all words. And yet he is telling 
me, for all his own self-possession and May morning quiet, that there 
are, for such inferior wingless animals as men, certain helps to loco- 
motion which can only come at certain times, and unless taken 
advantage of, speed off and leave us very much where we were ; and 
I seem to hear in the oft-repeated, slow-drawn, blackbird’s alto 
some such words as these: “ Now sir—make haste—sir—or—you'll 
—miss —your train—sir.” 

One would not so much have minded what the blackbird out on 
the laurel had got to say had one not looked at the hour and found 
it close to seven o’clock, and realised that in less than thirty minutes, 
if one failed to catch the train, one would fail to join the pack of 
otter-hounds who were travelling from Cockermouth to Threlkeld by 
the said train, and miss the first of their morning hunts for the year 
along the river Bure and up the valley of St. John’s, 

Just then a thrush in the lilac bush close by the breakfast- 
room window began to aid and abet my philosophic blackbird 
monitor. 

“ Going, going,” it said, “be quick, be quick, be quick.” This 
thrush must have come of a good French family, or else high-schools 
have been the rage in the thrush world also, for he immediately 
altered his tongue and called, “Vite, vite, vite,” as plain as any 
Frenchman ever cried it. 

“ You must really, sir, make haste, sir. Now look sharp, now look 
sharp, look sharp, pray make haste, pray make haste, pray make 
haste—vite, vite, vite, be quick.” The thrush’s call was on my nerves ; 
I could stand it no longer. Bolting the last mouthful of toast, pouring 
the cup of tea into a saucer and gurgling it down, I seized my stick, 
and away out of the house I ran, to catch the train that was convey- 
ing the otter-hound pack, and to go with them to the meet. 
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It is not so easy a matter to fall in with the otter-hounds as is 
supposed. No meets are advertised, and except to an inner circle 
no meets are declared. 

“‘ You see, sir,” said a yeoman friend at the station, “it ’ud nivver 
deu to hev a vast o’ fowk come trailing oop beck sides and river 
banks at sic a time as thissen. Seed-corn already startit grawin’, and 
a lock of ley-gurse (meadow grass) to be kep’ quiet for the mowing. 
As it is, otter-hounds stops off for ley-gurse mowing.” 

I did see, and confess that the comparative quiet gained by the 
fact that the chosen ones who followed the hunt were few, added 
not a little to the rich enjoyment of the morning. 

“Theer’s anudder thing as maks for a sma’ hunt,” said a sports- 
man as we stood together on the platform. ‘Otters is few—excep’ 
for bloodin’ young dogs we’re not particlar to killin’ them—and if 
there's a gay lock o’ fowks oot wi’ t’ hunds, and there’s a drag, otter 
hesn’t a chance, ye kna.” 

We were soon talking over otters’ ways and otter-hound 
characteristics with the huntsman. A dark-eyed man was he, dressed 
in blue cloth with silver buttons whose sign was an otter, and who 
wore knee-breeches, and was evidently made for the “running 
\ huntsman’s” game. He was no salaried whip, but just a friend of the 
| Master of the Hounds, who in the Master’s absence took control. 
| I learned from him that both otters and otter-hounds were on 
the increase. ‘There were now in the Lake District and its confines 
. 








four packs—Kendal, Cockermouth, Carlisle, and Egremont. 

As for the hounds, there were ten where there were two twenty 
years ago ; and if only the rivers could be kept pure from poison, so 
i that fish would multiply, there need never come the time when otters 
should be scarce. 

Only a few weeks since otters had been seen at the mouth of the 
Keswick town sewer, and otters had been tracked by their “ prints ” 
as the spoor is called, up the River Bure we were going to hunt to-day, 
| and also on the sides of Thirlmere Lake, within the past few days. 
| “ But what about the hounds and the size of the packs ?” 
| 
} 








“They vary. We,” said my friend, “hunt with as few dogs as we 
can ; six to eight couples are quite enough. If you have more the otter 
has too little chance. As to breed—well, there is the pure otter-hound 
first and foremost, and then we have strains between fox-hounds and 
bloodhounds. I generally draft into the pack some of the older, 
slow-going, safe old fox-hounds from the neighbouring fox-hound 
pack. You will see all the varieties when we empty our horse-box ; 
at Threlkeld presently. As for terriers, we generally take with us an 
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old British breed—a Dale breed, as it is called ; the Ulpha and 
Patterdale rough-haired terrier is of the hardiest. No one seems to 
know its origin about here. Crib! Crib!” and up jumped from 
under the seat as good a specimen of an ancient Briton as might be 
seen among dogs. 

Colour—a kind of American walnut ; thicker set than most of 
the wire-haired English terriers I had seen. 

“* Crib’ is a caution,” said a gentleman beside my friend. “ He 
houses with the doctor all the year, won’t look at me when I meet 
him any time between mid-August and now, but I send down for 
him the night before we throw off for the season. He knows all 
about it, and nothing will induce him to leave me till after hunting 
is done.” 

“When is it done?” I asked. 

“Oh, as soon as it gets too hot and water gets low—mid-August 
or September.” 

“And when does it begin ? ” 

“ As soon as it gets warm enough for the dogs to face the water,” 
replied my friend. ‘This is an early start. We are often unable 
to go to the rivers till June, but this season is. mild—no snow water 
in the rivers—and so we are going to our first meet now, in the 
second week of May.” 

“ But have you no close time for otters ?” 

“No ; they don’t need it. They have cubs at all seasons, so far as 
we can learn, and so that does not enter into our account.” 

“‘What kind of state of water in the rivers do you like best for 
your hunting ?” 

“‘Oh, neither too low nor too high. We are oft-times forced to 
give up hunting in a dry season because of the shallows. An 
otter, unless he has depth beneath him, is at such disadvantage. 
And the fact is that the otter is game whose life is too valuable 
to us to be sacrificed easily, for otters never seem to have more than 
two cubs, and appear to breed only in alternate years.” 

“ What time,” I asked, “ do you usually like to meet ?” 

‘“We used to meet at five, and half-past five, in the morning ; 
but the scent is so tearing hot at that hour that we have found it 
best policy, and for the sake of the otter’s chances altogether better, 
to meet a couple of hours later, when the scent is colder.” 

As he said this the train drew up with a “girr” at Threlkeld 
Station. 

What a picture of a meeting-place it was ! Here, where Thorold of 


old—whose mere the Manchester folk are going to drink dry—pas- 
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tured his flock, and drank of the “keld,” or cold spring from the 
Blencathra’s height ; here, where in later time that “shepherd lord ” 
grew up amongst Thorold’s descendants and learned “love in the huts 
where poor men lie.” He “ whose daily teachers were the woods and 
rills *—did not he, bethink you, on just such an exquisite morn of 
May, stroll, crook in hand, among the flowery meadows either side 
the Bure, startle the heron and flash the sandpiper, and watch with 
wonder the otter at his feast ? 

Yet, as one gazes from the vast buttresses of dark Blencathra — 
Blencathra “that many-bosomed hill,” so the Greeks would have 
cailed it—to look south and east upon Helvellyn’s side, one goes in 
thought on this our hunting morn, to the shepherd lords of an earlier 
time, to hunters of an older prime. For there, up above the quarries 
below the ruddy Wanthwaite Screes, there lie the remnants of the 
huts of primeval men, who, for aught we know, trained dogs of just 
such breed as to-day shall hunt for “ game” by the river banks they 
haunted and the river banks they loved. 

Certainly about these otter-hounds there is a most primeval look, 
thought I, as with a yelp the motley pack came tumbling out of their 
horse-box. I expect these animated doormats, for so the otter- 
hounds seemed, were just the kind of cross between a stag-hound 
and a bloodhound that would be needed to press the game through 
a bethicketed England in the hunters’ days of yore. 

Gazing at the pack we set aside the old fox-hound stagers, and our 
eyes fell on what seemed to be bloodhounds. ‘These bloodhound 
pups were in reality out of a pure otter-hound by a shaggy father 
whose father had been crossed with a bloodhound, and had thrown 
back into the bloodhound strain. Yet the Master of the Hunt assured 
me that the same mother and father had presented the world with 
hirsute hounds, and he doubted not that in all but the rough coat 
these pups were otter-hounds indeed, and that their children would 
return to long-coated-dom. 

We certainly got a good idea cf the otter-hound build by seeing 
these smooth-haired gentlemen, for the otter-hound in his long- 
haired suit defied eye-measurement. The otter-hound shaggy seemed 
a constant surprise to me. His heavy coat gave him a heavy look, 
which, however, belied him. Once in movement one saw his 
litheness. 

Dark of muzzle and back and tail, his ears and haunches and 
belly and legs were ochrey yellow, and when, as was frequent during 
the hunt, a hound dashed up the bank and rolled upon the grass, 
one could hardly for the moment think that this yellow, brightly- 
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shining beast was the dark-haired, sombre creature seen below in 
the shallows just now. 

We threw off with the eight couples and a half, and soon found 
that our field was a small one—not more than a dozen men at the 
outside. There was, of course, among these the yeoman whose farm 
we first entered, and the retired gamekeeper, who knew where the 
otter was last seen. 

“ Want-thet’s handkercher’s folding up,” said a man at my side; 
“it will fair yet.” And as he spoke a light veil of cloud on Wanth- 
waite’s crags seemed caught up by invisible hands and passed out of 
sight. 

Now we gained the river what scents were in the air! The 
birches just putting into leaf were fragrant as with paradisal odours; 
the bird-cherries poured out their honey perfume ; larks filled the 
air with song ; cuckoos cried as it seemed from every naked ash and 
budding oak. And oh! the flowers. First over carpets of anemone, 
then through little strips of pearly wood-sorrel we went. At every 
bank primroses were sweet, and in the open meadows here and there 
in beautiful isolation orchids bloomed. Such marigolds, too, gleamed 
in the soughs ; such cuckoo-flowers freckled the grass ; such black- 
thorn blossom whitened the hedgerows. Shundra was passed ; Hollin 
Farm, fairly veiled in plum and cherry blossom, was left upon our left. 

The silent hounds cast up the bank, not keeping close to the 
water, but spreading over the grass within 60 or 100 yards, then 
making for the water again. At last there was a sound of music, 
and Ringwood, the shaggiest of the doormats on four legs, put his 
feet well upon a projecting bit of boulder-stone by the bank, and, 
lifting up his head, seemed baying to the sun. 

In an instant the whole pack gathered and gave tongue, and then 
all was silent again. 

“Cush, they’ve spokken till her,” said a man. “But I dar’ say 
she’s nobbut touched shore happen, and it ‘ill be lang eneuf afore 
they speak agean.” 

It was “lang eneuf.” 

But that note of music marvellously possessed us, and the fact 
of an otter’s existence in this old valiey of St. John’s seemed to make 
the valley doubly interesting. 

We scrambled down to the water’s edge, and saw among the 
many “footings” of the hounds who were not scouring away up 
stream a queer-looking footmark ; a creature half-goose, half-cat one 
would have said had been there. It was the otter’s “ print,” as it is 
called, and up stream we hurged, . 
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Hilltop was passed, whitely shining on our left—such an ideal 
spot for a farm. Ah! how the weary Londoner might rejoice, 
thought we, to find the May dawn break above his head at such a 
valley homestead. Lowthwaite Farm, quite as enchanting, stocd in its 
rustic loveliness beneath Helvellyn’s side a little farther on. The 
hunters paused. For after crossing the road that leads up Naddle 
to St. John’s School and Chapel, the River Bure runs into a noble 
horseshoe of liquid silver, and we watched the dogs cast and recast, 
speak and be silent from point to point all round the emerald 


meadow. 
Music here and music there ; 


Music, music everywhere. 

Yes, and music of a very different order specially floats upon the 
bird-cherry-scented fragrant moving air as the wind from the south 
drifts the sound of the bleating of the lambs from Naddle Fell. For 
there, as we cross another road and pass into the fields, where the 
vale seems to grow more narrow, the river turns and glides west 
right under Naddle, and stepping-stones placed strongly in mid- 
current give to the river just the kind of natural harp the clear 
stream loves to twang. 

But not with river melody nor with the chiming of the hounds are 
our ears filled ; for by a solemn yew tree, and overshadowed with tall 
dark pines and budding poplar trees, there stands beside the bank 
beneath the hill a very simple Cumberland cottage, “four eyes, a 
nose, and a mouth” upon its white face, in shape of dark windows, 
porch, and open door. 

That cottage has sent forth songs that will not die—songs born of 
sympathy with simple men and solemn nature. 

There, till lately, dwelt a kind of Isaac Walton among men—a 
village schoolmaster ; one who himself was ever at school learning 
what streams and winds and flowers in this beloved vale might tell him 
of high thought, and gathering from the words and faces of his yeoman 
friends the deeper melodies that make our common life a psalm 
which bids even angels desire to listen thereunto. 

Truly, as long as men know what pathos is, they will, as they read 
Richardson’s “Cumberland Tales and Other Poems,” be glad that 
the River Bure sang sweetly at yon humble threshold, and of these 
stepping-stones made so rich a harp for his hearing. 

“I dunnet kna,” said a yeoman friend, “ much aboot potry and 
sec like, but I kenned many and many of the men as he put down 
in verse. Youcouldn’t be off kennin’ them. It was o’ tot’ vara life, 
his mak’ of potry, ye kna ; naw nonsense nor nowt, but just to t’ life— 
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to t’ vara life. But what thar, dogs is at wark ; otter ull happen bein 
one of the soughs twixt here and Fellside.” 

Away we went, splashing through the wet ground, leaping the 
soughs full of rich golden light from the thousand mary-buds that 
had inlaid them, till suddenly Ringwood laid nose to ground and 
broke away from the bank, and in a moment the dogs seemed to 
have forgotten all about the windings of the liquid Bure, and to have 
gone mad across the meadow towards Helvellyn’s side. 

“ Didn’t I tell ye sae?” said the gamekeeper ; and after them we 
scurried. 

Away across the meadows to the road beyond the wood and to 
the rocks. We had run the otter to earth—nay, we had run it to 
rocks ; and such a “beald” it was that all the “Cribs” in the 
world could never have stirred his ottership from there. 

So back we came, and up the stream we went through the 
meadow haze ; the cushats cooed sadly from the “ Fornside” larch 
wood, the sandpipers flitted with sharp and piteous complaining 
hither and thither ; but we were as light-hearted as boys, old men and 
grey though some of us were. Over the bridge we passed, along 
under Naddle, through Low-Bridge-End Farm byre, and the men 
ran out and joined us, and the dogs barked and shrank back into the 
house. Presently the leading hound cast among huge boulders on 
our left, opposite the Manchester Waterworks gauge-house. 

“Game’s afoot,” shouted a yeoman. ‘ Didn’t I tell ye sae?” 
said the gamekeeper ; and all the hearts beat faster as upon the 
terrace path towards Smethwaite, or Smith-thwaite, “Brig” we 
went. 

I doubt if Sir Walter Scott ever saw the Castle Rock he speaks 
of in the “ Bridal of Triermain” in greater glory than to-day, in the 
pleasant May light. The chinks upon the natural bastions emerald 
green, the castle walls gleaming as if the wandering sun had found 
that here was rest and peace at last. The little white houses of 
Legburthwaite, called “The Green,” shone out as if they had 
gathered beneath the castle hold for sweet security, and could laugh 
in their peace and hearts’ content. The moist fields between the 
Castle Rock and the Howe were just cloth-of-gold with the mary- 
buds ; and as we neared the bridge all travellers know—for they 
all sit hard and hold breath in the mouth as the coach dashes down 
and over and up from the dangerous crooked little Smethwaite Bridge 
—we could see beneath the woods on the Howe, as yet not fully 
leaved, a veil of white anemone, woven, it seemed, into a lucent 
damask, and broidered with rich parsley fern. 
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Like a star upon the deep-brown amber of the stream (for there 
had been rain in the night and the pools were discoloured) flashed 
by a water-ousel, and settling on a stone, ducked and curtsied, and 
showed us her little white bib and tucker over and over again, as she 
bobbed and bobbed her salutation to us. 

* Otter’s noway n’ar if Bessie Doucker’s about,” said a yeoman. 
* Bessie’s vara shy of much disturbance, whether of man or beast.” 

“ Bessie Doucker!” I said. “ What in the name of fortune is 
Bessie Doucker ?” 

**We ca’ them dippers Bessies hereabout ; they mostly what git 
Bessie Doucker and nowt else,” my friend replied. 

“But whist! Dar Bon! that’s Ringwood, he’s hit drag, he has 
hooivver ! and seest tha’ he’s gaaing reet across owr midder for 
Helvellyn Beck theeraway.” The yeoman was right; we rushed 
down to the river bank, and how we got across the Bure is more than 
I mind. Soon we were knee-deep in marigolds, splashing away for 
the beck that flows down from Brown Cove Crags, and leaves the 
smithy beneath the Howe that Wordsworth’s “ rosy-cheeked 
schoolboys ” have made immortal, and makes a straight course by 
ash and sycamore tree to join the Bure just the low side ot 
Smethwaite Bridge. 

The otter had been too swift for the hounds. <A splash down 
stream, a flash of a brown body that looked like a seal’s cub, a cat, 
a beaver, and gigantic water-vole in one, was all I saw; and away 
the hunt—dog, man, otter-hound, terrier, yeoman, gamekeeper, 
huntsman, and whip—tore down the beck towards the river. 

I made for the bridge—the most picturesque, but the worst bridge 
for its particular purpose between Keswick and Windermere. Who 
does not know that bridge ?-—how many hearts have leapt into how 
many mouths as to the cry of “Sit hard, gentlemen!” the coachy 
has dashed at the narrow, crooked, low-parapeted viaduct, and 
gone with a crack of his whip at a hand-gallop up the steep pitch 
beyond. 

Running round I stood on a kind of miniature escarpment 
beneath a long-tasselled flowery poplar, and saw the hounds dive 
into the dark pool, struggle up against the stream, then turn, and 
with their mouths full of water-stifled music, allow themselves to be 
swept back to the bank. 

Then a fleck of silver whiteness rose under the bridge, and a 
cry of “Forrard on!” came through the archway, and the dogs dashed 
and swam on forward, and their melody died away. I stayed on the 
bridge, with good view of the river pools either side, and scarce had 
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the hounds owned the drag in the meadow below Bridge-End House, 
and seemed to be going away beyond the stepping-stones and the 
tiny-arched upper bridge in the direction of Raven Crag and the 
Thirlmere thickets, than I noticed bubbles rise—‘“ beaded bubbles,” 
not “winking at the brim,” but breaking in long line across the still 
backwater of the current. Another moment, and a shadowy some- 
thing that seemed almost like a black fish—might have been a 
seal—shot through the pool, and a brown body, swift as light, 
hustled along under the overhanging brow of the bank, and with a 
flop dived into the pool higher up. 

I confess I had no heart to halloo for the hounds ; my sympathies 
were with the “game.” It was, as one analysed one’s feelings after, 
not the chance of being in at the death of an otter that had brought 
one out into the glories of a May dawn, but the chance of a sight of 
one of these ancient dwellers from primitive times in the old valley 
of St. John’s. 

And doubly serene did great Helvellyn seem, and the Naddle 
Fells shone out in sweeter beauty, as back by the rippling Bure 
and the otter’s “ beald ” among the rocks near Low Bridge we passed 
with certainty of that otter’s safety. ‘Thence we turned by Fornside 
and the Green, and went along under Castle Rock to the quaint old 
farm upon the fellside known as Stanah. 

There, where the water leaps down from Helvellyn’s shoulder in 
ceaseless cataract, and sends upward such rainbows that the miners 
as they pass up the zigzag path hard by the ghyll to go to their 
work at Glenridding mines on the Monday morning are more than 
comforted, we too found comfort and good cheer for a time. 

As we sat and cracked on over our “ few poddish ” in the cosy old 
kitchen, and enjoyed a downright good “rust,” as the saying is, in the 
easy-chair, the farm lad came in to tell us that “ dogs had spokken 
till anudder otter, and gone gaily weel intil middle o’ lake efther 
it.” But lack of boats on Thirlmere had frustrated the hunters’ 
aims, and with some reluctance the hounds had been recalled by 
way of Dalehead Pasture, and were now going down road to 
Threlkeld. I sauntered out, and followed down the Vale of St. 
John’s homewards and stationwards, “in silent thankfulness that still 
survives.” 

I confess the freshness of the morning and all the first excitement 
of the chase had passed away. The day was much more ordinary 
in its general appearance now. I had seen skies bend just as sweetly 
over Naddle Fell ; Blencathra had seemed a hundred times before 
as full of witchery and shadow. Yes; there is a difference for us 
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slug-a-beds between the ways of sun and air at seven o’clock on 
a May morning and at noon, that words cannot describe. 

But as home we trudged, with the pack twinkling aiong the dusty 
road before us, we blessed the otter and the hounds for that sense 
of “all the beauty of a common dawn” they had been the means ot 
giving us; blessed them for glimpses of dewy meadow-lands and 
May morning joy in an enchanted vale, and vowed to meet the 
huntsman at his favourite haunt, Oozebridge, below Lake Bassen- 
thwaite, at the earliest hour of the earliest day the Master of the 
Hounds should next appoint. 

H. D., RAWNSLEY. 





TABLE TALK. 


THE BoDLEIAN LIBRARY. 


HE great Oxford Library has been fortunate in its friends and 

its chroniclers, Twenty-two years ago the Rev. William Dunn 
Macray published his “ Annals of the Bodleian.” Since that time, 
in his capacity of assistant in the department of MSS., he has accu- 
mulated further notes, and the result of his recent labours appears 
from the Clarendon Press in a second edition which is practically a 
new work. The task accomplished is more difficult and more important 
than at first sight appears. Though smail beside the British Museum 
Library, the Bodleian, with its half-million or so of printed books 
and its other treasures, is one of the most important of existing 
collections, and one of the most delightful haunts of literary re- 
search. Enriched by the splendid bequests of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Archbishop Laud, Selden, Sir Kenelm Digby, Rawlinson, Gough, 
Douce, and other benefactors, it is perhaps the English library that 
makes most direct appeal to the imagination and sympathies of the 
scholar. An account of its growth and development is in some 
sense a record of intellectual progress in England. During a long 
period, as the historian points out, the library seems devoted 
chiefly to English antiquities. A mere glance at the list of bene- 
factors shows how natural this is. While owning that this is a worthy 
object, Mr. Macray holds that it is hardly co-extensive with the work 
of a university or the objects of the library. With the revival of literary 
activity which followed the period of the eighteenth-century sleep 
came “a revival of the old antiquities within their wider sphere.” 
Like most of his predecessors, and like most who have used the 
library, Mr. Macray is a worshipper of the institution, and a warm 
adherent of the present system of arrangement, a system which, as 
he pointed out in the preface to his first edition, “often imparts an 
interest of its own to well-nigh each successive shelf of books ; for 
each tier has its own record of successive benefactions and suc- 
cessive purchasers to display, and leads us on step by step from one 
year to another.” It is impossible to follow the historian through his 
record of donation and acquisition, varied by occasional loss—some- 
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times due, it is painful to think, to theft. The book will be in the 
hands of all scholars as a monument of loving, loyal, and competent 
workmanship. 


A Woman ON WoMAN. 


ITH my masculine education or ignorance, I dare not attempt 
to discuss feminine dress or enter upon any question of 
feminine conduct. It is, however, interesting to hear a protest from 
Mrs. Ward (Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps) against the immodesty of 
the feminine portion of English and American society. The various 
points in the tremendous indictment Mrs. Ward brings against her own 
sex may not even be enumerated. It is sufficient to say that in their 
conduct in the theatre and in society they incur equal condemnation. 
They listen without a blush to scenes which are morally monstrous to 
“the edge of abomination,” they take too much to drink, in the ball- 
room they wear a costume which is nothing but “a burlesque on civili- 
sation,” and which exposes the body with an indifference which nothing 
seems to abash. Our censor holds that the time will come when our 
present licence in regard to ball-room practices will be regarded “ as 
we now regard the practices attending the worship of Aphrodite.” 
So many “ giddy offences ” have not, indeed, been brought against 
womanhood since the days of “the old religious uncle ” of Rosalind, 
who “ was in youth an inland man, and one that knew courtship too 
well.” When asked which were the principal evils that he laid to the 
charge of women, this worthy was wont to say: ‘‘ There were none 
principal; they were all like one another, as halfpence are; every one 
fault seeming monstrous till his fellow-fault came to match it” (As 
You Like /t, Act iii., scene ii.). I am not inclined to treat with 
levity Mrs. Ward’s protest, for which I fear there is more justifi- 
cation than will be universally granted. I am less hopeful than she, 
however, of improvement from the means of reformation she suggests. 
Certain, at least, am I that any change as regards evening dress 
in this country must be preceded by a decree prohibiting the custom 
of appearing at Court in a state of quasi-nudity. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





